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The Meaning of Public School Education To-Day.* 


By Supt. Homer J. Wightman. Northfield, N. J. 


There is a vast difference between the schools in 
which you and I learned to read, write, and cipher 
and the schools of to-day. There have been great 
changes from the three R’s to the three H’s, the 
education of the head, the hand, and the heart. 
The three R’s to-day form the skeleton of the work 
of the schools, or rather the backbone of the work 
of the schools; or at least in the best schools this 
is the case. The old school with its limited curri- 
culum turned out a good product. Wehave exam- 
ples of it all around us, but that limited curriculum 
will not meet the needs of the coming decade for 
which the schools are now aiming to prepare. 

The world is moving. We cannot go back to the 
tallow candle and the primitive modes of business 
and travel of our fathers. The education that suf- 
ficed for you and me is not going to be adequate 
for your children and mine. The law of the “‘sur- 
vival of the fittest ’’ still holds true. We must 
prepare for the ‘‘push.’’ Every new day is the 
birthday of larger responsibilities. When pupil’s 
step from school life into life’s school they have 
got to face these responsibilities and they succeed 
or fail as they are fit. The lack of an education is 
the worst handicap that can be placed upon a young 
man or a young woman whois to become the guide 
and companion of her children. Childhood must 
be the time to prepare for manhood and woman- 
hood. ‘‘Wemightas well go gunning for the quails 
that whistled last year in the meadow or the robins 
that caroled in the sky as to try to fetch down and 
bag one of the past opportunities of our lives.’’ If 
we neglect to lay the foundations of knowledge in 
childhood when the acquisitive mind is keen and 
= we have lost the greatest opportunity of our 

ives. 

There are two things in this rapid progress that 
are to be deplored from the educator’s point of 
view. First, the extravagance of the times. We 
need plainer food, simpler dress, and less bric-a- 
brac. Many people are living beyond their means. 
They are drawing too many checks upon their 
physical bank accounts as a result of their sacri- 
fices to fashion. Second, theimpatience to achieve. 
The hard-headed old farmer who hits his head 
against a post is quite apt to dispute the right of 
way. The inexperienced husband who puts up the 
annual kitchen stove pipe, when that stove pipe 
rebels is too prone to use adjectives on it. We see 
on every side this impatience to achieve. The rush 
and bustle and hurry is the pace that wears and 
weakens the moral as wellas the physical strength. 
We want not only good men but good men who are 
good for something. Dr. Woodrow Wilson said 
recently, ‘‘ The men of great minds that the world 
has produced and is producing are men who have 
had time to dream dreams, to meditate.’’ If you 
go down the annals of history you will find this 
true. The Marconis, the Edisons, the Smithsons, 
the Howes, the Emersons, the Shakespeares, are 


men who have had time to dream dreams and see 
visions; who have had time to think. 


The Three H’s. 


The school of to-day recognizes that the field of 
desirable knowledge has so enlarged that any one 
person can become proficient in only one line. - We 
realize that there is a mass of information that is 
essential for every field and all fields. We have 
the essentials in reading, essentials in mathe- 
matics, essentials in language (ability to write, 
spell), essentials in history that will lead to better 
citizenship (history is the subject that furnishes 
ideals), and essentials in geography that will meet 
the general commercial demands. Manufacture 
and commerce are the ruling factors of the world 
to-day. This all comes under the first H, the edu- 
cation of the head. 

You may eat five pounds of beefsteak a day. If 
it is not digested and assimilated it is dead matter 
and worse than useless. A child may become a 
storehouse of facts, a sort of walking cyclopedia, 
but if these facts are not digested and assimilated 
they become useless rubbish. You may have ever 
so many horses, if you cannot harness them they 
cannot work for you. It is probably better to 
build castles in the air than simply huts in the 
mud, but it is better still to be able to build prac- 
tical buildings on earth. Our knowledge must be 
in such shape as to be put to practical use. There 
are too many people in these times with more the- 
ory than practical ability. They have too much 
cargo aboard that cannot be disposed of in any 
port that they will ever reach. It has been found 
that to have this knowledge assimilated and put 
into shape to be always at the command of the 
student, he must use his knowledge as he acquires 
it. Here is the original cry for the education of 
the hand. 

Manual training is no fad. Manual training 
teaches boys to use tools. It teaches boys and 
girls to be useful. It teaches them to apply their 
mathematics in a practical way. Manual training 
accomplishes something far more important than 
these incidental results. It produces habits of ex- 
actness, of carefulness, of persistence—habits that 
will tell in everything undertaken. Manual train- 
ing teaches nobility of labor. It is democratic. 

Poor cooking and insufficient nourishment are 
responsible to-day for much of intemperance. I 
believe that for a girl to know how to sew and 
make her own and her children’s clothes and to 
cook with economy is one of the most important 
accomplishments she can have. As education ad- 
vances it will aim more toward making good home 
makers and bread savers as wel as bread winners. 
The educated man will be measured not by how 
much he knows, but by how much he can do. 


* Substance of an address before the Young Men’s Associ- 
ation of North Plainfield, N. J. 
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I have spoken briefly of the training of the head 
and the hand. The third H, the training of the 
heart, is the most important of all. Education 
makes either a manoramonster. Toteach a child 
to read and not give him a taste for good literature 
may beacurse. To teach a child to write, if he 
uses his skill to forge a note or check, may bea 
curse. To teach him to figure, if he use his knowl- 
edge to cheat his neighbor, may beaninjury. The 
intelligent man, unless his character is sound, is 
simply more able to work evil than the unintelli- 
gent man. To give the child knowledge without 
giving him character is enlarging his possibilities 
for evil as well as for good. 

The heart makes the home, whether the eye 
rests upon a cabbage patch or a flower garden. 
The heart makes the home precious, and it is the 
only thing that can. 

Character is the keystone of the educational 
arch and the whole structure is useless and a fail- 
ure without it. Character training is the highest 
aim of the teacher to-day. There are opportunities 
every day of making very impressive moral lessons. 
The good teacher takes these opportunities, the 
poor teacher misses them. In short, then, as is 
the teacher, so is the school—good or poor. 


The Modern School. 


If you visit the schools to-day, undoubtedly the 
first thing that impresses you as being different 
from the oldschool is the large amount of freedom. 
It has been said that without a goodly use of the 
rod it is impossible to make some boys “‘ smart.’’ 
There are occasional cases where physical force 
seems for the best, but these cases are very few, 
and I believe that one of the greatest points of 
superiority of the modern over the old school is the 
absence of corporal punishment and the close sym- 
pathy between teacher and pupils. The spirit of 
co-operation and consideration of the rights of 
others permeates the whole school system from 
the kindergarten thru the high school. We say to 
students, “‘Do the square thing.’’ ‘‘ Be honor- 
able.’’ ‘‘Show your manliness and your integrity 
and there will be no trouble.’’ There is compara- 
tively little trouble in discipline to-day, if we can 
secure very capable teachers, which is coming to 
be a serious problem under the miserable salaries 
now paid. Weare expected to get cultured, refined, 
highly-educated women at salaries less than hod- 
carriers receive. 

Society is made up of two classes, the working 
class and the shirking class. The schools must 
teach the doctrine that hard work is the only cure 
for hard luck. With the kindergarten we can now 
get hold of some children at the impressionable 
age of four. This year from four to five tells 
mightily in all future work of the pupil. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, when asked when we should be- 
gin to educate the child replied, ‘‘One hundred 
years before he is born.’’ There is surely a great 
responsibility of fatherhood and motherhood. One 
of these responsibilities is to give the little child 
intelligent care and direction either at home or at 
school. It is hard for some parents to let their 
little four-year-old be away from them for three 
hours each day. Thru over-fondness a child may 
be permanently injured. It is better for a child to 
be under a cultured teacher than under an illiter- 
ate nurse. It is a very hard proposition to eradi- 
cate the bad habits that have been picked up be- 
fore the child comes under the careful instruction 
of the school. When we consider that a child 


learns more facts in the first seven years of his life 
than in all the rest of his life, we must realize the 
importance of the environment and companions 
and guidance during these impressionable years. 
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Side Issues of the Modern School. 


There are a great many subsidiary matters con- 
nected with the modern school for which thoro 
preparation is demanded. Lord Kelvin says, ‘‘ Ed- 
ucation should be first to earn a living and then to 
make life worth living.’’ Some of the things that 
make life worth living are called the frills of edu- 
cation. One of these is music. Music sweetens 
and adds to the enjoyment of life, and a reasonable 
amount should be offered by the schools. It takes 
a great many subjects properly to educate a human 
being. Life is quite a complex process. The abil- 
ity to read, write, and compute are truly essential 
acquirements in order to perform the work of civ- 
ilization, but every tramp and beggar possesses 
them. They make a part of the equipment of the 
boy. They alone will not make him win in the 
battle of life. They will be of avail if he is cour- 
ageous, industrious, and honest. ; 

The school library demands much thought in this 
age of namby-pamby, sentimental, rag-time liter- 
ature. Great care must be exercised in the selec- 
tion of books. The high dilutionist, homeopath 
will put one drop of medicine in a hogshead of 
water and give a teaspoonful every four hours. 
This may be all right in medicine, but books of this 
sort should be put under a very severe censorship. 

Physical education is one of the so-called fads. 
It is said sometimes that the child will get all the 
exercise he needs naturally. This is probably true 
of the normal child, but we find a great many chil- 
dren who need a certain kind of exercise to make 
them normal; to prevent them from becoming de- 
formed. So far it is the duty of the school to dis- 
cover these needs and give such exercise as will 
help to correct these defects. It is the duty of the 
school to give sufficient protection against diseases; 
to detect and notify parents of any weakness of 
the eye and ear that is liable to become worse and 
give trouble to the child unless it receives prompt 
attention. The teacher is in a better position to 
note defects of the eyesight and hearing than many 
parents. We send the whole boy to school and the 
whole boy needs intelligent attention. The ad- 
justable desk is a necessity to make the child phys- 
ically comfortable. It is necessary to take such 
general calisthenic exercise during the school session 
as will keep the children active, keep circulation 
from stagnating, and give mental rest. 

One of the hardest problems is how to give the 
most help to the twenty ‘per cent. of ;pupils who 
are ‘“‘born short’’ in some particular (especially 
where we have to deal with such large classes as 
at present). These square pegs that will not fit 
into the round holes require a great deal of thought. 
Those children who are not furnished with all the 
conveniences for thinking are hard problems. A 
teacher should ‘not have more than twenty-five 
pupils. To-day much is being gained by having 
special teachers to work with these pupils who 
are not normal. All of these things add to the 
cost of education, but, as in everything else, if you 
get anything that is first class, you have to pay for 
it. Wecan have shoddy education at shoddy prices, . 
if that is what is desired. 


The Bread and Butter Side. 


Education to-day is being rationalized and made 
practical so far as the practical will give the right 
habits and power and adaptability and reasonable 
breadth. The utilitarian idea, the real bread and 
butter education, is applicable more to high school 
work where courses to-day permit of large free- 
dom of choice, so that pupils can follow their in- 
terests and natural tendencies. A study that is 
food for one will be medicine for another and 
schools in no sense should be pathological institu- 
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tions. The high school is a necessity. It should 
be so organized as to bring right students and 
right subjects together. 

Many children are so impatient to get to work 
and earn money, or their parents are so impatient 
for them to earn money, that they do not finish a 
high school course. 

Children are kept from school for very trivial 
causes. They miss not only the day’s work, but 
are not prepared for the next day’s work. They 
lose interest. They do not make the work of their 
grade and the teachers are blamed. There is not 
sufficient co-operation of parents. There are nec- 
essarily some George IV’s. Thackeray asks, 
““Who is George IV?”’ and answers, ‘‘Silk stock- 
ings, velvet breeches, waistcoat, more waistcoat, 
— then nothing.’’ We can do very little for this 
class. 

Then there is a class of parents whose children 
are so far superior in their own estimation to ‘any 
other children that they expect them to be shown 
special favors, to be excused from things they do 
not like. The children that have been petted and 
pampered and coddled at home until they cannot 
stand alone or think alone or work alone, collapse 
at anything that looks like work. There are par- 
ents who look upon schools as institutions where 
ignorance is extracted without pain. Of course 
the children do not fulfil the expectations of such 
parents, and the teachers and schools are blamed. 
In Mother Goose, the old woman who drove her 
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pigs to market blamed the road, the dog and the 
stick because the pig did not go asheshould. She 
never thought of blaming the pig. In our own 
schools of 1200 children, each with a father and a 
mother or a step-mother or a guardian to please, 
it is not one long sweet song. We have to deal 
with their most precious and sensitive possessions. 

Mark Twain, in a speech in London some time 
ago, said that he was coming to this country to run 
for president of the United States. He was going 
to purify politics. -He said that his policy was that 
he believed in everything that everybody believed 
in. That a president who pleased only half the 
people was only half a president. If this last 
statement is true, the school superintendent is yet 
to be found who isawholesuperintendent. I have 
long since given up the idea of pleasing everybody 
or even anybody. There is but one person that I 
aim to please and it is impossible to do that satis- 
factorily. Josh Billings has said that if we wish 
to please everybody we must travel on the back rcad. 

The old school taught subjects. The new school 
teaches children. The old school made knowledge 
of first importance. The new school makes char- 
acter of first importance. The old school made 
Jonahs of the bad boys. They were whaled. The 
new school reaches these thru interest and kind- 
ness. 

The school of the future will give more attention 
to the individual and must train home makers and 
bread winners without losing sight of culture. 





Industrial Education in the South. 


WHAT COLUMBUS, GA., IS ATTEMPTING TO DO FOR HER FUTURE BREAD-WINNERS. 
By Supt. Carlton B. Gibson. 


A Secondary Industrial School. 
Extract from the report. 


The remarkable success of our Primary Indus- 
trial School proves beyond a peradventure of doubt 
that the authorities acted wisely in recognizing the 
industrial development of this city and in depart- 
ing from the long-established methods of education 
under social ideals that were entirely different from 
those of to-day. An industrial city of this section 
must have an army of trained workers. If there 
is any excuse for the existence of schools and the 
expenditure of large sums of money it lies in the 
training of children to properly take their places 
in life. In an industrial community very large 
numbers of these children must become industrial 
workers. The development of mind and heart and 
hand received in this Primary Industrial School 
fits these children, it seems to us, better than any 
other forms of education, for the places they shall 
take in after life. The beautiful surroundings of 
this school and the noble spirit which character- 
izes the work of the teachers bring the sunshine 
of genuine culture into the seemingly dreary lives 
of these little ones, while it at the same time trains 
them for a higher form of service than they could 
otherwise give when they go out as bread-winners. 
Our efforts have been enthusiastically bent in this 
direction, not for the sake of the capitalist who 
employs, but for the sake of the young man or 
young woman who seeks a position, and, having 
gained it, undertakes to do, without embarrass- 
ment, the service required in that position. 

The time is ripe for the extension of such a school 
to more advanced grades of children, and no city 
offers a better opportunity for such a school than 
this city. The large number of varied industries 
in and about Columbus afford at once not only 
places for the remunerative employment of those 


who may have been trained in what might be called 
a Secondary Industrial School, but they also afford 
opportunities for observation of practical work, and 
by systematically arranged visits of classes or sec- 
tions of classes they become valuable laboratories 
wherein the principles of industrial education are 
applied andillustrated. This city has brought unto 
herself some renown in the establishment of a 
Primary Industrial School. I believe, to put it on 
a narrow and selfish basis, it would bring unto her- 
self greater renown to establish a Secondary Indus- 
trial School, or High School of Technology. Such 
a school would take those who have been trained 
in the Primary Industrial School and carry their 
training to higher degrees of efficiency. It would 
also take large numbers of children who have had 
work in the manual training of our graded schools 
and permit them to somewhat specialize for the 
work they are to do when they leave the public 
schools. It might prepare well others for higher 
forms of technological training in the institutions 
of technology. 

Such a school should be lozated on a lot not less 
than two acres in size, and it should be generously 
equipped for the lines of work in which there is a 
constantly growing demand for trained workers. 
The woodwork of our Manual Training school 
would be in this school extended to higher forms 
of wood-turning, joinery, cabinet work, and pat- 
tern making. Mechanical drawing should be thor- 
oly and practically taught. Iron work in forge 
and foundry and some of the elementary forms of 
tool work should be taught. Theelementary prin- 
ciples of textile work, including designing and dye- 
ing, should be taught. Simple but practical 
courses in electrical engineering and architecture, 
ete., could well be given, and, added to these purely 
technical branches, should be thoro courses in the 
kindred sciences and in English. 
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This institution is not the dream of a day with 
me. I have had it in mind for several years and 
have discussed it with a few leading manufac- 
turers. One of them, I might here say, so enthu- 
siastically approved the plan that he generously 
offered to donate the land and give five thousand 
dollars towards the establishment of the school. 
This city, I realize, is already doing nobly for the 
education of its children, and I wish it might have 
the good fortune to have such a school established 
by such other generous offers from its present and 
past citizens and others who have become success- 
ful and prominent in industrial life. The school, 
when once built and equipped, should be made and 
could be made partly self-sustaining. All its ma- 
terial product should be merchantable. Such a 
school might embody the best features of the Roy- 
crofters, the technological schools, and the agri- 
cultural schools. I believesuch a school when once 
established would afford, not only marvelous oppor- 
tunities for the education of its own children, but 
would draw to the city a very large patronage from 
other sections of the South. 


EPOX 


Children and Christmas. 


By WILLIAM J. SHEARER, A.M., Pd.D., Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Author of ‘‘ Management and Training of Children,’’ ‘‘ Mor- 
als and Manners,’’ ‘‘ Talks to Young Men,”’ 
‘Talks to Young Women,’’ 
etc., etc. 


What a joyous time Christmas should be for all, 
both young and old. Its celebration should bring 
joy to all and peace into every home. Christmas 
without children is not a real Christmas. Neither 
is a home without children a real home. It is the 
song with the sweetest melody left out. It is the 
day without sunshine. We may get weary of 
their noise and long for quiet. When young they 
break our rest; when older they may break our 
hearts. Yet they are blessings in disguise. We 
can no longer be selfish as before. We try totrain 
them, but, before we start, they train us and teach 
us many important lessons, which would never be 
learned but for them. Yes, a home without chil- 
dren must be cold and dreary. And what can be 
more cheerless than a childless old age? 


How About Santa Claus ? 


Many conscientious parents object to telling, 
even young children, what they consider falsehoods 
about Christmas. But is it really wrong to tell the 
children what we do? The story of Christmas con- 
tains much of truth, but it also contains much of 
fancy rather than of falsehood. The ideaof Santa 
Claus is that, upon the birthnight of Jesus, a mes- 
senger comes bringing gifts to all, and especially 
to children. This is true, and its full significance 
should be impressed upon the child’s mind. 
Whether Santa Claus arrives once a year with 
reindeer and enters by way of the chimney, or 
whether he comes daily by trolley and enters thru 
the door, such facts may well be left to the child’s 
fancy, to developing reason, and to later experi- 
ence. When achild begins to seriously question 
the absolute truth of every detail, this is time 
enough to consider the advisability of making ex- 
planations, But, you say, this is telling or acting 
a falsehood. Is it? One of the definitions in the 
latest dictionary tells us that a falsehood is ‘‘ de- 
ceiving one who has a right to know the truth.’’ 
Has a young child a right to know the truth? On 
the contrary, is not every young child entitled to the 
great pleasure which comes from anticipations of 
an old-fashioned Christmas with Santa Claus and 
reindeer? Many attempts have been made to re- 
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place ‘‘ The Night Before Christmas’’ with other 
‘‘up-to-date’’ stories. But those who sell such 
books will tell you the new ones have a very lim- 
ited sale. Surely it would not only not be wise, 
but it would not be right to say there is no Santa 
Claus, and to take the child and show him what he 
was to get on Christmas morning. Who would 
care for such a Christmas? It would seem just as 
reasonable to tell him he must not call a stick or a 
chair a horse, and pretend to drive or ride it, or to 
insist that dolls do not hear what is said to them, 
or to say it is a terrible sin to pretend to feed them 
and to play house, when, in reality, there is noth- 
ing to eat and no house. Such actsof fancy areas 
real as truth to the young children. When the 
child of such a parent gets older he will probably 
be punished for pretending to play fire when there 
is none, and for many other similar and harmless 
acts which, not only do no harm, but help develop 
many desirable qualities. 


A Great Mistake. 


No, that parent makes a great mistake who fails 
to appreciate the fact that a child’s imagination 
should be allowed great freedom in play and in 
reading. When it is important he should do so he 
will have no trouble to distinguish the true from 
the false. Imagination should have a prominent 
place in the thoughts and feelings of every child, 
for a child’s mind is filled with images of all kinds. 
Children live in imagination to a greater extent 
than do their parents. Most careful students of 
children agree*that their love for fairylore is not 
only natural, but should be cultivated. Then why 
not let the young child enjoy all the fancy con- 
nected with Christmas? Because of their vivid 
imaginations children can be happy for months in 
anticipation of a single day. The writer’s four- 
year-old almost daily counts on her fingers the 
““number of Sunday-schools until Christmas.’’ 
After each Sunday she pulls down one more finger 
and enjoys with no show of impatience the great 
pleasure which her older brothers also enjoy with 
her. They no longer look for the reindeer, yet 
their joy is none the less real than is hers. This 
article would not have been written but for what 
the writer saw and heard this evening when he 
went to say good-night to all. The little sister 
had crept into bed with her older brother and asked 
him to “‘ tell all about Santa Claus.’’ Wrapped in 
the arms of her ten-year-old brother she was drink- 
ing in, with great joy, every word told her. Yet 
it was a question whether she was enjoying it more 
than her brother. Is it any wonder that ‘‘no”’ 
was the answer which rose to the question, ‘‘ Should 
any parent say, under such circumstances, ‘ Chil- 
dren, there is no Santa Claus; it is a falsehood, 
and you will be punished for repeating it.’ ”’ 


Let the Children Help. 


As children get older they should be allowed to 
have something to do by way of planning to make 
others happy at Christmas. What money they can 
save from their allowances or from gifts should 
be theirs to spend as they think best. Some will 
be able to make things to give to father or mother 
or other members of the household, or friends. 
The pleasure given will not depend upon the amount 
of money spent for the gifts, but upon the spirit 
with which they are given and the surprise felt. 

Let the older children secure evergreen in the 
country if possible. If this is not possible let them 
go themselves and buy them at the stores. They 
will never forget the pleasure which it gives them, 
even it be but one or two branches of a pine tree 
and a single wreath. Let them help decorate the 
pictures and mantelpieces with as much green as 
can be secured. 
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One Plan of Giving Presents, 

There are almost as many ways of keeping 
Christmas as there are families. Many good sug- 
gestions will be found in the December magazines, 
and especially in the Ladies’ Home Journal. In 
the hope that it may be suggestive to some, one 
plan of distributing gifts is given. 

Have as many colors of thread as there are chil- 
dren. Let the threads start from some central 
point, such as the Christmas tree, the stocking, 
or the plate. At the starting point give all direc- 
tions to follow the thread marked with the name 
of each and return to the starting point to show 
what has been found, waiting till all have returned 
before starting again. Let each thread take its 
own course under doors, out into the kitchen, down 
into the basement, under beds, into closets, up to 
the attic, and into dark corners. Along each thread 
place those things intended for the different chil- 
dren, also notes directing where they should look 
for other things. Some time the note may tell 
that the article found is to be given to some other 
member of the family. In this way the older mem- 
bers of the family may suuprise each other, and 
give pleasure to all. As each returns to the start- 
ing point, every time every article or direction is 
found, the joy of each will be shared by all, and, 
in place of one surprise, quickly over, it will be 
found that there are many for each, and the en- 
joyment will be greatly prolonged. More than 
this, such preparation will be greatly appreciated 
because the children will see that it has been made, 
because of love, at considerable expenditure of 
time and thought to others. Thus even the chil- 
dren will appreciate the interest taken more than 
the gifts received. The gifts will soon be forgot- 
ten; such preparation prompted by loving thought- 
fulness, never. 

Later in the day the full significance of the holi- 
day should be explained to the younger children. 
Many will not consider the day complete unless, in 
addition to the usual games, there is a game of 
“*blind-man’s-buff,’’ or some similar game in which, 
for once, the older members of the family all join 
with the younger. Many other plans will present 
themselves for consideration to those disposed to 
make the day a memorable one, as it should be. 

It may be objected that this means considerable 
thought and planning. But is it not worth all it 
costs? The children will never forget such a 
Christmas. Long after you have gone from them 
and their heads are whitened by the frost of many 
winters they will tell their children of the happy 
Christmas prepared by your patient labors of love. 

_ Then let this be the happiest Christmas of their 
lives. The cost in money may be far less than in 
previous years, if only there is the evidence of the 
desire to make them happy. Let this Christmas 
be noted for its joyous frolicking and its many 
innocent pleasures. Let it be enjoyed by the young 
and old, by master and servant, by parent and 
child, on the common ground of good-will and 
kindly feeling! 
Copyright 1903. 
BPN 


They’ve Stolen Santa Claus. 


By JOHN L. SHROY. / 

Oh, let me sleep and dream again that Santa Claus 
will come, 

With jolly face and merry laugh and reindeer frol- 
icsome; 

And let me feel, as long ago, the hush of Christ- 
mas Eve, 

On which no evil thing may walk, nor sorrows 
come to grieve. 

And then that glad awakening hour—the rush of 

hurrying feet,— 
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The ~~ of wonder and of joy and happiness com- 
plete. 


But cruel hands came years ago and stole Saint 
Nick away; 

They also stole my fairies and my elves and wood- 
nymphs gay. 

They stole the wonder from the cloud, the myst’ry 
from the snow, 

And gave me only ‘‘reasons’”’ for real things I 
used to know. 


Away with them whose cruel hands took Santa 
from my sight! 

Away with them whose murd’rous glare my fairies 
put to flight! 

And let me sleep and dream again that Santa Claus 

__ will come, 

With jolly face and merry laugh and reindeer frol- 

icsome. 
BPN 


December Meetings. 


Dec. 26—80. National Federation of Commercial Teach- 
ers at Chicago. Pres., Robert C. Spencer, Milwaukee; sec.- 
treas., H. M. Rowe, Baltimore. 

Tec. 26-31. California State Teachers’ Association at San 
Jose. Pres., C. L. Biedenbach, of Berkeley. 

Dec. 27. Texas Superintendents and Principals’ associa- 
tion at Corsicana. Pres., Supt. F. W. Chatfield, of Abilene. 

Dec. 27-29. New Jersey State Teachers’ Association at 
Trenton. Pres., W. Cullum Cook, Mount Holly; sec’y, Lewis 
W. Wooley, Trenton. 

Dec. 27-29. Michigan State Teachers’ Association at 
Lansing. Pres., Prof. S. B. Baird, Ypsilanti; sec’y, Supt. 
E. D. Palmer, West Bay City. 

Dec. 27-30.—Washington State Teachers’ association, at 
Spokane. 

Dec. 27-29.—Illinois State Teachers’ association. 
Edwin G. Cooley, President, Cnicago, Ill. 

Dec. 27-29.—Kansas State Teachers’ association, at 
Topeka. Pres., Supt. A. H. Bushey, Pittsburg, Kan.; Sec’y, 
Supt. Julia M. Stone, Concordia. 

ec. 27-29. Missouri State Teachers’ association at Co- 
lumbia. Pres., Ass’t Supt. Benj. Blewitt, St. Louis; sec., 
Supt. C. A. Phillips, Lexington. 

ec. 27-29. -- South Dakota Educational association at 
Deadwood. Pres., J.B. McClenon, Brookings; Cor. Sec’y, 
Helen M. Bennett, Deadwood; Rec. See’y, Mrs. J. Jones, Jr., 
Hot Springs. 

Dec. 27-29.—Minnesota Educational association at St. Paul. 
Pres., Supt. G. A. Franklin, of Fairbault; Rec. Sec’y, Mary 
G. Farming, St. Paul; Cor. sang i Guy E Maxwell, Winona; 
Treas.,.County Supt. Christine Goetzinger, Fetgus Falls. 

Dec, 27-29.—Montana State Teachers’ association at Hel- 
ena. Pres., Lewis Terwilliger, Livingston. 

Dec. 27—29—New Mexico Educational association at Sil- 
ver City, N. M. Pres., A. B. ,: Albuquerque; vice- 

res., Supt. Maggie J. Bucher, Las Vegas; sec., Prof. A 

. Asplund, territorial university; treas., Prof. D. M. Rich- 
ards, College of A. & M. A. 

Dec. 27—30. Wisconsin State Teachers’ association at 
Milwaukee. Pres., E. W. Walker, Supt. of Delavan; sec., 
Thomas W. Boyce, Milwaukee. 

Dec. 27-30.—Louisiana State Teachers’ association, at 
Lafayette. Pres., T. H. Harris, principal Baton Rouge High 
school; Vice-Pres., May Huey, Ruston, Ass’t Supt. John R. 
Conniff, New Orleans; Sec,, Nicholas Bauer, New Orleans; 
Treas., D, B. Showalter, Jennings. 

Dec. 28, 29, 30. Nebraska State Teachers’ association at 
Omaha. Pres., E. J. Bodwell, Omaha; vice-pres., Etta 
Brown, Valentine; sec., A. O. Thomas, Kearney; treas. A. 
L. Caviness, Fairburg. 

aa 28-30. Indiana State Teachers’ Association at Indian- 
apolis. 

Dec. 28-30.—Washington State Teachers’ association at 


Supt. 


Spokane. Pres., H. B. Dewey, Tacoma; Sec., O.C. Whit- 
— Tacoma. ; 
ec. 28—30. Arkansas Teachers’ association. Pres., B. 


W. Torreyson of Fort Smith; sec., F. W. Miller, deputy state 
commissioner of education. 

Dec. 28—30. North Dakota Educational association at 
Fargo. Pres., J. H. Worst, Fargo; sec., A. P. Hollis, Val- 
| City; chairman of exec. comm., Joseph Carhart, May- 
ville. 


Dec. 28—30.—Texas State Teachers’ association at Corsi- 
cana. Pres., Supt. J. G. Wooten of Paris; sec., Supt. 
Charles Q. Barton of Decatur. 

Dec. 29—31. Southern Educational association at Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Pres., Walter B. Hill, chancellor university 


of Georgia; vice-Pres., Francis P. Venable, president Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; treas., E. P. Burns, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., A. J, Tighe, superintendent schools, Asheville, N. C. 
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St. Paul Course of Study Revision. 


At a meeting of the board of school inspectors 
of St. Paul, Minn., held Jan. 6, 1904, a communi- 
cation from the superintendent of schools was 
read, treating of the necessity for revision of the 
course of study in all grades of the public school 
system. In accordance with a suggestion made 
by the superintendent, a special committee was 
appointed to make inquiries into the matter of 
course of study, and report for final approval by 
the board, its conclusions and recommendations. 

The committee subsequently met and organized, 
and for the purpose of securing complete informa- 
tion concerning the subjects under consideration, 
opened up correspondence with:—(1) The presi- 
dents of the principal universities of the country; 
(2) superintendents of the larger cities of the 
United States; (3) Principals of the schools of St. 
Paul; (4) Various civic organizations in the city 
and (5) leading citizens of St. Paul. This corres- 
pondence dealt with the questions raised by the 
superintendent. From the replies received much 
valuable information was received. 

Many expressed the opinion that the subjects 
embraced in the curriculum were too numerous, 
and that the results, therefore, were not satisfac- 
tory. There was a demand that the essential 
studies should receive more attention, and that 
thoroness and accuracy should be insisted upon. 
These statements were made by citizens, many of 
them well acquainted with the work of the 
schools. Some of the principals, also, spoke of the 
amount of required work as excessive, and ex- 
pressed the belief that the children were hurried 
too rapidly from subject to subject, thereby caus- 
ing mental worry and nervous derangement. 
However, it is worthy of attention that neither 
citizens nor teachers named any subjects as un- 
necessary, nor asked that they be dropped from 
the course of study. While certain results were 
asked for by both, the way to secure them, except 
by the present plan, was not definitely pointed 
out. 

The teachers saw some relief in decreasing the 
number of pupils to the teacher and in providing 
better school-room facilities and equipment, sup- 
porting this view by the argument that the sub- 
jects required were of a nature and number that 
called for individual instruction, and that condi- 
tions could not be entirely satisfactory until there 
were fewer pupils to the teacher. Against this 
view, however, it is proper to suggest that the 
education of the masses must call for ‘‘ mass in- 
struction,’’ and that the theory of individual in- 
struction, carried successfully to its logical conclu- 
sion, would necessarily destroy the public system; 
for there is a limit, all must concede, beyond which 
public taxation cannot go. Whether St. Paul is 
near that limit, it was neither the purpose nor the 
desire of committee to express an opinion, but it 
is a question of great importance. If, yielding to 
the demand for ‘‘individual instruction,’ the 
appropriation for school maintenance should con- 
tinue to grow, annually, the board might be com- 
pelled to drop those subjects requiring ‘‘ individual 
instruction’’ from the course, or to reduce the 
salaries of the teachers, in order to maintain the 
system as it was. All good citizens united in the 
desire for highest efficiency in the school work, 
but the plain business proposition—to what extent 
can the expenditure of public money go—should 
be definitely determined. Until that fact was es- 
tablished, the introduction of new subjects, the 
employment of new teachers, the increase of 
equipment and the building of expensive school- 
houses would be persistently demanded. The 
plan of fixing the expenditure year by year is un- 
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fortunate. Experience shows quite forcibly that 
it is easy to increase the appropriation, but most 
difficult to decrease it. It might be impossible to 
fix, definitely, the sum of money to be expended 
for a given number of years, but the uses to which 
the appropriation should be applied, and the ex- 
tent to which instruction should go, could be de- 
termined upon and adhered to until changed. 

The committee was not prepared to recommend 
that any subject required of grade school pupils be 
dropped, nor that the manner of promotions from 
grade to grade, nor from the grade schools to the 
high schools be materially changed. 

The following suggestions were offered for the 
consideration and approval of the board: 


1. That it be ordered that a change in the pro- 
gram of exercises in each room be made, so that a 
weekly, rather than a daily unit shall control in 
the assignment of subjects and lessons. ' 

2. The establishment of individual schools, in 
the large buildings, for the purpose of caring for 
those, who for some reason are out of place in the 
regular room, under the general arrangement. 

3. Departmental work in such buidings as offer 
suitable facilities for it, in grades six to eight, in- 
clusive. ; 

4. That a certain classification of allied studies, 
under some arrangement of alternating recitations, 
whereby the work would be properly unified, and 
= more intelligible and practical, be author- 
ized. 

5. That industrial training be extended gradu- 
ally to all of the schools of the city. 

All of the suggestions were to be attempted 
only in those schools where, in the judgment of 
the superintendent and of the principal, they could 
be made effective, without further additional ex- 
pense. This committee was, also, of the opinion 
that it was most desirable to change teachers oc- 
casionally from grade to grade, in order that the 
deadening effects of routine and repetition might 
be greatly reduced. All grades should be treated 
as of equal rank and importance and a transfer 
from a lower to a higher should not be regarded 
as a promotion, nor from a higher to a lower, as a 
demotion. 

Co-Education. 


Much attention was given by the committee to 
the subject of co-education, and notwithstanding 
the fact that the great majority of the writers 
who submitted their views upon the subject, favored 
the education of boys and girls in the same classes 
and under the same course of instruction, it was 
noticeable that the arguments favoring co-educa- 
tion were based upon facts and theories by no 
means conclusive. The real ground of objection 
was not that girls could not do the prescribed work, 
or that there was danger from indiscriminate asso- 
ciation, or that it tended to make boys less manly 
and girls less womanly, but rather that it was 
most unwise to prescribe identical work for boys 
and girls, as if they were mentally endowed alike 
and would be called upon to perform the same life 
work. They might be educated under the same 
roof, assemble in the same halls, go to and from 
school together, and yet more safely and wisely 
than otherwise, recite in separate classes, having 
different courses of study and different teachers. 


SPAN 
The National Educational Association will 
meet at Asbury Park, N. J., July 3-7. Pres., Supt. 
William H. Maxwell, New York City ; permanent 
sec., Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 
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The Professional and Financial Side 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York City 





Salaries Increased in Milwaukee. 


The board of education of Milwaukee in a meet- 
ing on December 6, passed several resolutions pro- 
viding for a general increase in the salaries of the 
teachers in the Milwaukee schools. 

The first resolution was one ordering that all 
teachers six years in the service of the city receive 
fifty dollars a year additional compensation, all 
teachers having served nine years to receive one 
hundred dollars additional, and those in service 
twelve years to receive an increase of one hundred 
and fifty dollars. It is estimated that this will af- 
fect sixty percent. of the Milwaukee teachers, and 
will cost the city about sixty-five thousand dollars 
per annum. 

The resolution had once before passed the board, 
but Mayor Rose vetoed it, on the ground that the 
increase could not be afforded by the municipality, 
money being needed for other public improvements. 
The committee on rules of the board made a report 
in which they denied the mayor’s arguments and 
some of his figures, and Director Augustyn said 
that unless the board took this action there would 
be an exodus of good teachers from Milwaukee to 
other cities, there having been no increase in the 
salaries of teachers for thirty years. The resolu- 
tion was passed over the mayor’s veto by a vote of 
twenty to two. The increase takes effect on 
June 1. 

The second resolution was that of Director Pie- 
plow providing special inducements for male teach- 
ers, it being directed that a male teacher holding 
a diploma from a college or university and also a 
diploma from the Wisconsin state normal school, 
should at the commencement of his services re- 
ceive a salary of eight hundred dollars a year. 
Each year he is to receive fifty dollars more, until 
a total of eleven hundred dollars a year is reached. 
Women with the same qualifications and four years’ 
experience, are to begin with an annual salary of 
six hundred dollars a year. 

The report favoring Director Pieplow’s resolu- 
tion pointed out that no college graduate would ac- 
cept a position in a graded school at four hundred 
and fifty dollars a year, and the normal schools 
alone cannot supply the demand for able male 
teachers, for the normal school was shown by fig- 
ures not to be attractive to Milwaukee youth. Thus 
of the boy graduates of the three Milwaukee high 
schools, only four anda half per cent. went into the 
normal school, while for the girl graduates the fig- 
’ ures were fifty-fiveand ahalf per cent. At the nor- 
mal school to-day the students stand 347 women to 31 
men, of whom only seven come from Milwaukee. 
To provide men principals for the future induce- 
ments must be offered to college graduates to go 
into the normal school and become teachers, and 
President Van Hise, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, had stated that the inducements offered in the 
resolution before the board would be sufficient to 
attract college men. 

In adebate of nearly two hours on the resolution 
its opponents argued that it was unjust, as making 
a discrimination between men and women. Direc- 
tor Aarons saw nothing the matter with the pres- 
ent school system, and anyway, executive ability 
in principals was not, dependent upon the 
possession of a college education. On the other 
side, it was contended that no reflection was in- 
tended upon the women teachers, but that it was 
a question as to whether the male element in the 


schools was to be entirely eliminated, Director Pie- 
blow saying that the present demanded men of 
ability in all lines, and that the schools should try 
to capture some of the young men of promise. 
When the vote was taken the resolution was agreed 
to by a vote of twelve to nine. 

The board also received the report of the com- 
mittee on finance in favor of opening night schools 
next year, and referred for further consideration 
the suggestion of one of the school janitors that a 
head janitor for all the public schools be provided 
by the board. 

BPA 


The National Educational Association will meet at Asbury 
Park, N. J., July 3-7. Pres., Supt. William H. Maxwell, New 
York City; permanent sec., Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 


BP 


Minnesota. 


This earnest, educational state contrives to carry 
on a fine system of high schools without ‘‘ regents 
examinations.’’ The number of such schools is 
162, the number of pupils is 18,622; of these 7,409 
are boys and 11,123 are girls. In some places the 
non-resident pupils are one-fourth of the total. The 
inspector says one-fifth live outside of the high 
school towns. These schools graduated 2,340 last 
spring. The instructors number 704. 

Not all the schools study Greek; only 22; but 
German gets 44 pupils; Latin (Virgil) 63; free- 
hand drawing, 27. The expenditure for chem- 
istry is $10,000; the same for physics; half this for 
manual training; libraries, $21,000. Books are free 
in seventy-nine schools. 

The state gives $1,500 to aid each high school. 
The minimum salary paid instructors is $450; the 
superintendent’s salary varies from $4,200 in Min- 
neapolis to $900—the lowest sum the state allows 
to be paid. In St. Cloud, the ideal point, according 
to State Inspector Atton, the superintendent em- 
ploys and discharges the teachers, also purchases 
supplies. 

Altogether, the new manual is well worth read- 
ing by every state superintendent. Minnesota 
ranks very high educationally and her high school 
system is an admirable one. 


BPD 
To an Egyptian Lamp. 


Thou little dirt-incrusted bit of pottery rude, 
What is the wondrous story thou would’st tell 
Of all the centuries since thou by eyes wast viewed 

Tear-filled, and hidden in a narrow cell? 
Can’st thou not find a charmed spell 
To break thy silence? 


Alas, of all these thou art inarticulate: 
But in thy crusted surface I read well 
The legend of a time long gone; so long I bate 
My breath to think of it; and my eyes swell 
With tears like those that fell 
Thousands of years agone. 


Rude little earthen lamp to guide the dead 
In devious ways to living men unknown: 
Or light perchance the winding steps that lead 
Them from the hoary tomb on rising morn; 
Thou speakest of a heart’s deep agony, 
A soul’s great longing and eternal cry. 
M. W. VAN DENBURG. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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Notes of New Books. 


The Teaching of Biology in the Secondary School, by 
Francis E. Lloyd, A.M., and Maurice H. Bigelow, Ph.D., 
professors in Teachers college, Columbia university. —This 
volume consists of two parts which do not have any organic 
relation, one treating of the place of botany, and the other 
of zoology in secondary instruction. Each follows the plan 
of a brief discussion of the reasons and methods of scientific 
branches in a general scheme of education. _ Then the com- 
parative advantages of a recitation method of instruction 
combined with a laboratory course, and of the laboratory 
alone are considered. Both authors insist that the experi- 
mental and observation work must precede the recitation and 
have the larger place. 

The last part of the book in each division gives with the 
minutest detail the proper equipment of the laboratory and 
what the author considers the best seleetion of materials. 
Finally, a course for a year is outlined with the greatest 
precision. The teacher can there find the exact work laid 
out for him at every step, almost to every day. (Longmans, 
S160) & Company, New York, London & Bombay. Price, 


Little Folks of Many Lands, by Lulu Maude Chance.—The 
stories in this book deal with race types. Not only are 
glimpses of home life given, but some of the folk lore or 
hearthstone stories are retold. The children whose lives and 
ways are described are: Yaba, the Indian girl; Ikwa, the 
Eskimo boy; Mina, the Holland girl; Osom, the African boy; 
Ahmed, the Arabian boy; Tona, the Filipino girl, and Matsu, 
the me pe girl. The book is finely illustrated with large 
colored and many smaller line pictures. (Ginn & Company, 
Boston. Price, 45 cents.) 


Exercises in Algebra, by Edward R. Robbins and Frede- 
rick H. Somerville, William Penn Charter school, Philadel- 
phia.—The main object of this book is to economize the time 
of the teacher. The present-day teacher has little time to 
make selections of examples to supplement those in the or- 
dinary text-book. This Fittle book will meet the require- 
ments of those teachers who feel such extra assignments in 
algebra essential to thoro familiarity with its processes. A 
series of exercises will be found in this volume that conform 
as nearly as —- with the order in the leading text-books. 
In degree of difficulty and in scope they include the work 
prescribed by high schools and academies, as well as univer- 
sity and college entrance requirements. (American Book 
Company, New York.) 


Elementary Algebra, by J. H. Tanner, Ph.D., assistant 
professor of ontemnnies in Cornell university.—The basis 
upon which Professor Tanner has worked in preparing this 
beginner’s book has been that algebra is only the expansion 
of arithmetic. The first steps given are those which closely 
resemble ordinary number work. For the same reason, he 
has introduced the idea of negative quantities by an easy 
transition thru negative numbers. 

Most of the operations are developed in an unusually sim- 
le and attractive way, but with a sufficient number of il- 
ustrative problems to secure reasonable facility in alge- 
braic operations. The difficult steps of factoring are made 
easy, and the whole work is suitable to the ordinary pupil 
who has to force his mind to mathematical operations. e 
development of the meaning of roots, and of the intricacies 
of imaginary quantities deserves special commendation. 
(American Book Company, New York.) 


An elementary presentation of the characteristics of the 
five great divisions of mankind is contained in Five Little 
~trangers and how they came to live in America by Julia 
‘Augusta Schwartz. ese strangers are the little red child, 
the little white child, the little black child, the little yellow 
child, and the little brown child. The children are described 
in such a way as to interest young pupils, and much geogra- 
phy and history is introduced. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and well chosen. The book is one of the series of Eclec- 
o — Readings. (American Book Company, New 

ork.) 


A great deal of American history is connected with the 
lives of some of the most noted of the Indians. Edson L. 
Whitney and Frances M. Perry have — this ina shape 
suitable for school reading in the volume on Four American 
Indians—King Philip, Pontiac, Tecumseh, and Osceola. The 
narrative concerns some of the most thrilling incidents in 
American history. There are many illustrations showing 
Indians, scenes ‘Sim Indian life, historical incidents, etc. 
(The American Book Company, New York.) 


Little wag 3 Pieces contains one hundred recitations for 
the youngest children, and some fifteen simple exercises. 
There is. just one unique feature about the book—and that 
distinguishes it from most books of recitations for children. 
Every selection is pretty, short, and easy for children to learn. 
No part for one childin any of the exercisesis longer than six- 
teen lines, most of them being only four or eight lines each. 
Very few of the pieces are longer than sixteen lines, and 
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many of them are shorter. Here are a few of the utles: A 
Boy’s Opinion; Why Cats Wash After Eating; Thanksgiving 
Time; Christmas Secrets; Helping Santa Claus; Our Sir 
Robin; The New Mittens; Popping Corn; Little Soldier; 
Like Washington; Why They Grow; Who Likes the 
Rain?; Two ssies; The Birds’ Nest; The Robin and 
the Chicken; Sing a Song of Roses; Queer Little Roses; 
Two Sides of a Question; The Lazy Cat; A Little Girl’s 
Hopes; A Letter from a Cat; Corn Treasures; Sunflower 
Exercise; Three Games, etc., etc., etc. (E. L. Kellogg &Co., 
publishers. Price, $0.25.) 


The Coming of the Christ Child is told in story and picture 
in a little volume by Loveday A. Nelson. The happenings on 
the first Christmas are prettily related in simple language 
suited to the calsutuntion of the younger children. The 
pictures are reproductions of famous paintings. (A. Flana- 


gan Company, Chicago.) 


The Little Journey series, edited by Marian M. George, now 
numbers twenty-four volumes, each containing about ninety- 
six pages. Each has the flag of the country that is described 
in colors; also the map in colors. It also has many illustra- 
tions showing the manners and customs of the people, the 
words and music of the national song, directions for holding 
an entertainment on the country visited, etc. The latest 
volume issued is on Norway, a particularly interesting sub- 
ject. The book describes all aspects of Norwegian life, and 
the reading of it leads to a high respect for this brave, hon- 
est, and hardy people. (A. Flanagan Company, Chicago.) 


The Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten, by Oliver Herford.— 
This clever parody on the famous poem is exceedingly hum- 
orous and will be widely appreciated. There are many page 
drawings by this noted animalartistand humorist. (Charles 
Scribner’s Senn, New York.) 


Edward Stratemeyer has produced one of his best books in 
the American Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt. The author 
shows himself thoroly at home in handling the subject, and 
his account of the career of the president will prove inspir- 
ing to the youth of the land. The book is illustrated from 
photographs and with frontispiece by Charles Copeland. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston.) 


Defending the Island is a story of American history by 
James Otis. It tells how the children of two families living 
on Mount Desert in the year 1758, defended the island during 
the absence of their fathers on a fishing trip against the 
combined attacks of French and Indians. It is filled withex- 
citing situations and written in Mr. Otis’ best style. (Dana 
Estes & Company, Boston. Price, 75 cents.) 


The Complete Works of Edmund Spenser, with an intro- 
duction by William P. Trent, of Columbia university, and a 
life by J. Walker McSpadden.—It is a noteworthy accom- 
plishment to succeed in compressing Spenser’s works within 
the limits of a single volume. This volume tho apparently 
large in its number of pages, has been kept down to con- 
venient size thru the laudable co-operation of the paper- 
maker and binder. As to the text itself, it includes not only 
Spenser’s poetical and prose works—some of which reappear 
here for the first time—but every variety of scholarly aid for 
the reader. Prof. William P. Trent contributes an introduc- 
tion discussing the poet’s position in letters and in the read- 
ing world to-day, and considering various pieces of writing 
separately. Then follow a ‘‘ Note on Spenser’s Language 
and Meters’’ and a ‘‘ Bibliographical Note.’’ A ‘‘ Life ”’ of 
the poet is given by J. Walker McSpadden, wherein the facts 
and traditions clustering around Spenser’s career are sum- 
marized as clearly as possible, and a definite account of the 
man and his work set forth. This volume takes its place as 
the most complete of the few reliable reprints of the ‘‘ poets’ 
poet.”’ (Thomas Y. Crowell & ry York. In 
one vol., cloth, $2.00; half calf, $3.50; full limp seal, $4.50.) 


Witchery Ways, by Amos R. Wells, is a book of fairy 
stories with a purpose. ‘‘ The Reflecting Face’’ is intended 
to mirror a fault or virtue of your own. ‘‘Cram”’ may 
teach you to study, and Student William to teach; ASsop’s 
Jackdaw to be honest, and ‘‘ Dr. Bright’s Alarm Clock ’’ to 
be honest, and so on thru the list. There are several good 
illustrations by L. J. Bridgman. (Henry Altemus Company, 
Philadelphia. ) 


Making the Nine, by Albertus T. Dudley, illustrated by 
Charles Copeland.—In this story baseball has a sufficiently 
important place to suggest a title. It has been the purpose 
of the author to produce a readable story true to the life of 
a distinctively American school and true to athletics in their 
better spirit and character. The incident described in chap- 
ter XXVI is a historic one. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


The White Shield, by Caroline Atwater Mason.—The 
Thekla legend is the basis of this story of the first century. 
Thekla of Iconium is a saint in the Greek church. She was 
a beautiful girl who, on account of her belief in Christianity 
was disowned by her mother, scorned by her lover, and con- 
demned to die in the arena. How she escaped and found a 
home in the palace is told by the author. (The Griffith & 
Rowland Press, Philadelphia. ) 
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Annie Fellows Johnston has added to her ‘‘ Little Colonel ’’ 
series, that has taken such a hold on the juvenile public, a 
story of The Little Colonel in Arizona. In this book the 
winsome little heroine, who has passed thru so many scenes 
in the preceding volumes, gets a fresh hold on the affections 
ofher readers. Besides they learn about life in our arid West- 
ern territory. (L. C. Page & Company, Boston.) 

The Industrial and Social History Series by Kathrine Eliz- 
abeth Dopp, of the Extension Division of the University of 
Chicago, begins with The Tree-Dwellers and The Early Cave- 
Men as the earliest Aryan people of whom we know any- 
thing, and the later volumes that are in preparation will fol- 
low the development of that race. These two books, and 
also the two which are to follow, are designed for primary 
grades. The text is accompanied by very full plans for con- 
structive work and dramatic exercises. 

That the child goes thru stages of development correspon- 
ding roughly to the stages in the development of the race is 
a fact that has been recognized since the time of Herbart. 
That the school should give the child opportunity for physi- 
cal activity was recognized by Froebel; more recently man- 
ual training has combined physical activity with mental. 
That the school should adjust all of his activities to the so- 
ciety in which he is to live is an old idea which has been 
newly stated by several recent educators, notably by Profes- 
sor Dewey. he combination of all of these aims in one 
scheme of work is something which many teachers have 
wished for and a few have attempted; but its realization has 
been hindered by the lack of suitable books. Thetwo books now 
before us far surpass all other attempts to satisfy this need. 

The central idea of the series is well expressed in this sen- 
tence from ‘‘ The Place of Industries in Elementary Educa- 
tion,’’ by the same author: ‘‘ When the child manifests an 
attitude corresponding to the activities of a simpler stage of 
life, if he be encouraged to exploit his environment with 





Katharine E. Dopp. 


reference to satisfying this dominant instinct, and if the ex- 
perience thus gained be enriched by the race experience to 
which it is a parallel, he is making vital relations with his 
own natural environment and constructing such a social one 
as corresponds to his power to appreciate. ”’ 

It is sometimes objected that such a plan is radical, but 
Miss Dopp contends thatit is not so in reality: ‘‘In the case 
of practical activity it isa question of restoring a factor 
which, from the earliest times until within the last two or 
three decades, has operated as a permanent educational 
force. Since the removal of industrial processes from the 
home, the public has awakened to the fact that the child is 
being deprived of one of the most potent educational influ- 
ences, and efforts have already been made to restore the edu- 
cational factor that was in danger of being lost.’’ 

So while it may be radical to introduce such work into the 
school, its introduction into the life of the child is merely 
the retention of the old. 

Miss Dopp’s criticisms on existing school arrangements, 
such as the lack of connection between manual training and 
the study of books, the failure to utilize the natural tenden- 
cy of the child to activity; and the lack of continuity in our 
work as a whole, must be accepted as true in a large meas- 


‘ure. That the remedy she offers should receive the careful 


attention of teachers goes without saying. It has been tried 
in many schools with considerable success and has enthusias- 
tic advocates. Whether it can be applied in the ordinary 
public school by the ordinary teacher is a question which ex- 
perience alone can decide. But even if the study of primi- 
tive society and the illustration of it by constructive work 
as arranged by Miss Dopp should be found not generally ap- 
plicable, the plan is certain to be suggestive of improve- 
ments in our schools -improvements the number and mag- 
nitude of which no one can now foretell. 
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To us of Wisconsin these books are of special interest be- 
cause Miss Dopp is a graduate of one of our own normal 
schools and has been a teacher in the state. We who have 
known of the work and of the devotion with which she has 
pursued it for the last half dozen years will await the ap- 
pearance of the remaining volumes of the series with keen 
interest. The opponents as well as the advocates of the cul- 
ture-epoch idea should welcome these books, because such an 
idea is put to the test only when some one devotes years of 
persistent and well-directed effort to its development so as 
to bring out all there is in it. 

These books ‘embody a large amount of what has hereto- 
fore been the technical knowledge of the ethnologist, 
the anthropologist, and the archeologist. For the correct- 
ness of this matter the best guarantee is the fact that Miss 
Dopp has given it prolonged study and has had the assist- 
ance of eminent specialists. . R. Clow, professor of 
economics and history, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

(Industrial and Social History Series. Book I, The Tree- 
Dwellers, illustrated, cloth, square 12mo., 160 pages, 45 
cents. Book II, The Early Cave-Men, 184 pages, 45 cents. 
Rand, McNally & Company, Chicago and New York.) 


The need of care of neglected children attracted the atten- 
tion of T. J. Barnardo in 1866; he saw there was an unculti- 
vated field and alone entered upon the work. In the thirty- 
six years that have elapsed (1902) he has had under his care 
52,302 children described in general as ‘‘ waifs;’’ his work 
had no fixed income to start with; he relied upon what he 
could beg of kind-hearted persons; in 1902, the income was 
$893, 660. 

This brief statement is well worth considering with much 
attention. Dr. Barnardo works for children, the same class 
that occupies the attention of teachers in the public and pri- 
tate schools. But here is the difference; the latter sit in 
their school-rooms and assist those who have friends to cause 
them to assemble. Such teachers little think of the vast 
number who have no friends to direct their steps toward the 
school-room. For various reasons there will be a large num- 
ber of these, and an agency that will look them up and care 
for them is as imperative a necessity as the public school. 

In the city of New York the Children’s Aid Society has 
done a noble work. Dr. Barnardo and Charles Loring Brace 
are names we should place above those who are successful in 
wielding the sword and musket. The work of the former is 
finely portrayed in a volume that will have a special interest 
for every lover of children. He is termed in England the 
‘“foster-father of nobody’s children.’’ 

The village homes established by him in Ilford, near Liv- 
erpool, are testimonies to the great work he lias accom- 
plished. A teacher from Newark wrote for THE JOURNAL 
an account of them. The Children’s Church is a most beau- 
tiful building that will seat 1,200. And here it may be stated 
that Dr. Barnardo is a firm believer in the need of moral 
training —possibly he would use the word religious —but we 
include that in the term we employ. There are cooking and 
laundry and needlework schools and numerous workrooms; 
there is a home for crippled children—in all nineteen de- 
tached cottages. 

Besides, many of the children are sent to the colonies, 
Canada, South Africa, etc., and not two per cent. turn out 
unsatisfactorily. The number of ‘‘rescue homes’”’ in and 
about London is too large to be enumerated. One of the 
most interesting points is the Labor House, a voluntary 
house, where the boys chop wood, make boxes, and bottle 
aerated waters. Then there is the Babies’ Castle for tiny 
and pinched and pallid infants; it is located at Hillside in a 
villa given by one who put a right value on the work of Dr. 
Barnardo. At one place 50,000 free meals were given to 
those attending schools founded by him. 

But we cannot begin to enumerate the good he has done; 
it is partly told in this book of 200 pages. (S. W. Par- 
tridge & Company.) 


The Doings of Nancy is a pleasant story of home life b 
Evelyn Raymond, who has had unusual success in this field. 
Her ‘‘ Mixed Pickles,’’ ‘‘My Lady Barefoot,’’ and other 
stories will be remembered. The Nancy of this story is an 
interesting personage and the boys and girls will be glad to 
become acquainted with her. The illustrations are by A. G. 
Learned. (Dana Estes & Company, Boston.) 


An excellent missionary work in dispelling the ignorance 
that causes so many mistakes and so much suffering is being 
done by Mary Ward-Allen, M.D., by the circulation of her 
excellent little books called the Teaching Truth series. She 
believes in telling the truth in a proper way about certain 

hysiological subjects which are usually mentioned with bated 
Cath. In Teaching Truth she has some very pertinent 
things to say about sex, mainly for parents. Almost a 
Woman contains what girls should know at the transition 
period. The books are nicely printed and bound and each has 
a frontispiece of the author. Almost a Woman has a num- 
ber of diagrams in addition. (The Ward-Allen Publishing 
Company, Ann Arbor, Mich. Price, 50 cents each.) 





Rheumatic safferers find Hood’s Sarsaparil!a a permanent cure for 
their inflamed and swollen joints and stiff muscles. 
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Educational Research. 


The Chicago Chronicle seems to regard the de- 
velopment of a bureau of inquiry into educational 
results as something of a joke. Some pedagogic 
Balak must have taken advantage of this to ask 
it for an editorial anathema on the suggestion of 
such a bureau. The willing editor actually starts 
out to damn the thing, but like his illustrious pro- 
totype of Pethor his utterances become praises. 
No newspaper, so far as we know, has ever pre- 
sented better arguments for the desirability and 
economic value of a bureau such as the Society of 
Educational Research is laboring to get the people 
to believe in. Making due allowances for editorial 
spleen and the peculiarities of style which is ap- 
parently intended to be sarcastic, we cannot well 
ask for a better statement of the good that an 
efficient bureau of research is bound to do. This 
is how the Chronicle delivers itself under the head 
of ‘‘Standardizing Education ’’: 


Some time ago Dr. J. M. Rice, editor of the Forum, 
rambled all over the country inspecting schools 
with the purpose of eventually organizing a bureau 
of educational results. Dr. Rice is a man not 
without individual likes and dislikes, and he de- 
scribed different schools of various cities, measur- 
ing them by the standard of his particular hobbies 
or caprice. 

In establishing this bureau, which as yet for lack 
of funds does not exist, Dr. Rice says he wishes 
to do away with opinion and substitute facts. 
“*Strictly speaking, there are no educational facts 
in existence to-day,’’ is his testimony. ‘‘ Educa- 
tors are groping in the dark and harping on meth- 
ods. At present there are no educational stand- 
ards and education is in a state of chaos from the 
lack of standards. ”’ 

This being the case, Dr. Rice proposes, in true 
philanthropic fashion, to establish’them. It is in- 
tended as soon as the necessary funds will permit 
to put a permanent investigator in the field and to 
employ a large force of clerks in the office. Since 
there are ‘‘no educational facts in existence to- 
day,’’ it is supposed this investigator and the 
clerks will call them into being, keep them on hand 
in the office, and deal them out as demands may 
require. 

Teachers will be glad to learn that when the bu- 
reau is well established they can consult schedules 
and tables by which they may know just what a 
class averaging thirteen years of age and number- 
ing twenty-five Americans and seventeen foreign- 
ers will be able to doin a given time in English or 
arithmetic or spelling. 

All other questions which are now perplexing 
educators will be solved mechanically as soon as 
this marvelous bureau is well under way. The 
calculating machine will report at once just what 
branches should be taught in the grades and how 
much time is to be given to each, just what is to 
to be expected from each pupil and the amount of 
power he ought to develop in a given time. 

The ‘‘touch a button’”’ or ‘“‘ drop a nickel in the 
slot ’’ can not compare in efficiency to the proposed 
machine. Put $5,000 annually into the bureau and 
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out will come the answer to every conceivable 
question relating to schools and scholarship. 

When Dr. Rice went on his famous tour of in- 
spection and marked all the schools and all the 
classes—some of them very low—he did not ques- 
tion the value of his figures. He has the same con- 
fidence in his ability to ‘‘standarize education ’”’ 
and establish a bureau of educational results. 
Practical teachers are not so confident. 


The last sentence contains the only actual mis- 
statement. Practical teachers are not only confi- 
dent that the bureau of results will be an excellent 
thing, but they are beginning to be enthusiastic at 
the prospect of it. In ten years there has not been 
as much concern shown as in the last three months. 
The membership of the Society of Educational Re- 
search is steadily growing. The new idea of edu- 
cational economics has been discussed in teachers’ 
meetings before large and intensely interested 
audiences. Educators of large influence have ex- 
pressed a willingness to lend their support to the 
movement. In Sweden, England, Germany, and 
France the working out of different phases of the 
problem is being taken in hand by professional 
leaders. The practical teachers everywhere have 
awakened to the magnitude of the benefits to be 
derived from the departure for a wiser economy 
in teaching and the increase of the educational 
efficiency of the schools. 

BPA 


More than two-thirds of the states now have 
laws requiring children to attend school for a spec- 
ified period of years, generally between the ages 
of seven or eight and fourteen. Selfish parents, 
who attempt to deprive their offspring of the edu- 
cational privileges which society has established in 
the shape of elementary schools, are made to feel 
the heavy hand of the law. The justice of this 
procedure is no longer questioned by reasonable 
people. The laws regulating the employment of 
children in wage earning pursuits are further evi- 
dences of the conviction on the part of the people 
that education is a necessary equipment which 
must not be withheld from the young so that all 
may have a fair start toward becoming self-sup- 
porting participators in the life of their community 
and their country. But—and this is an important 
but—if the compulsion is to be rigidly enforced the 
education supplied must be actually worth having 
as an equipment for the exigencies of the world’s 
work. Nor does the logic of the proviso end here. 
Each individual child must really obtain of this edu- 
cation the largest share that social ingenuity can 
transmit to him. This brings forward a problem 
to the working out of which the common school is 
already pledged by the principle of its foundation: 
Closer adjustment of the differences between chil- 
dren as regards participation in the chances for an 
education most essential as a preparation for earn- 
ing an honest livelihood. 


BPN 


Beginning January 1, 1905, the subscription price 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will be raised to $2.50 a 
year. Renewals will be received at the present 
rate of $2.00 from subscribers on the list on Dec. 
31, up to September 1, 1905, provided the money 
is paid in advance. The increase in price is neces- 
sitated mainly by two considerations. One is that 
the cost of manufactnre and of paper and other 
materials is higher than ever before; the second is 
that the plans for the new year purpose a decided 
increase of the JOURNAL’S usefulness in the field it 
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has so long occupied, and a large outlay of money 
is required to meet the new demands. We may 
as well add that by comparison with all other un- 
endowed educational periodicals, THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL has given most real value to its subscrib- 
ers. The facts prove this statement, whatever 
claims may be made by or for others. Yet count- 
ing simply the number of pages for only the actual 
amount of material, it has given nearly twenty-five 
per cent. more than the next highest claimant, tho 
several periodicals included in this estimate have 
charged from twenty-five to one hundred per cent. 
more for an annual subscription. Our subscribers 
will understand that this is said in no spirit of 
boastfulness—THE SCHOOL JOURNAL wastes no 
space on this—but in explanation of its increase of 
the subscription rate. 


OPI 
Pres. Eliot on Republican Education 


(Continued from last week.) 


It was announced that President Eliot would be 
glad to answer questions and immediately began a 
fusilade of questions on the subject of his inci- 
dental reference to the trade unions, until the 
meeting was in danger of losing its educational 
character and becoming a forum for a sociological 
discussion. Dr. Eliot, altho gently protesting that 
the problem presented by the trade unions was 
not the main thread of his discourse, did not hesi- 
tate to meet the questions. 

He said that he believed in the expediency of 
labor unions, particularly where men were massed 
together in great industries, but what he did object 
to was what nearly all the labor unions attempted 
to do, namely, limit the output of their members. 
This was a reduction of the efficiency of the worker. 
It prohibited him from being a worker with good 
will, and anything ‘‘ more debilitating, more de- 
moralizing to society, more absolutely rotting to 
the individual ’’ he could not conceive. In answer 
to one question as to whether general conditions 
did not force the unions into this attitude, he re- 
sponded that he held the unions responsible for 
their own rules, which they cruelly and despotically 
enforced, and not to do so was to throw aside all 
obligations of responsibility. To another ques- 
tioner who asked him if the trusts were not as re- 
sponsible as the unions, Dr. Eliot replied that in 
his mind the trusts and the unions had in view the 
identical object, the creation of a monopoly, and 
they must both inevitably fail, for if there was one 
thing above all others that the American people 
hated, it was a monopoly. 

In giving his opinions, President Eliot showed 
that he possessed keen observation while going his 
ways, and when the discussion finally drifted back 
to education, he delighted his hearers with his 
aptitude in telling a story. He had been asked 
about the children in whom the will power could 
not be developed, and in reply had expressed his 
impression as to the handling of backward children. 
Very few children were so hopeless that they had 
to be forced by military discipline into obedience, 
and where there were such children he advised his 
schoolmaster hearers not to destroy the proper 
training of the normal children for those few. 

Another case, Dr. Eliot said, was that of a Har- 
vard boy who was absolutely the most lazy person 
he had ever known. He not only neglected to at- 
tend his classes, but declined, unless he felt very 
energetic, to open his letters. Orders from the 
college offices, invitations to dinners and teas, let- 
ters from home, accumulated in heaps on his study 
table uninspected. At length a frantic aunt ar- 
rived in Cambridge, and found to her horror, not 
only this pile of unopened letters, but thirteen un- 
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opened telegrams calmly reposing among his books, 
altho the telegrams, unlike the letters, could from 
their exterior give no hintof their contents. Yet 
this boy, arousing himself occasionally, literally 
forced a degree from the reluctant hands of the 
college, and finally, awakening in real earnest 
when he entered the law school, is now, at an 
early age, regarded as the ablest pleader at the Su- 
preme Court of his state. So there was never 
ground for despair. Stick to the boys, stick long- 
est to the hardest cases, and if only you can arouse 
the will to act, not spasmodically, but steadily, day 
after day, the end sought will be attained. 

Of course, early in the educative course, you 
must give the child an opportunity. You must 
have him study languages, mathematics, natural 
science, in order that he may discover, and his par- 
ents and instructors be able to point out to him, 
what he is best fitted for. But that isa very dif- 
ferent thing from forcing him, simply because you 
will, to study certain things. Nearly all children 
would understand the difference. We all, said Pres- 
ident Eliot in conclusion, go a round of irksome 
duties, live in a routine, follow in the steps of a 
system, but there is a great difference to the in- 
dividual and to society in doing these unpleasant 
things willingly, because the edict of prescription 
comes from within, and being compelled to do them 
by the prescription of some exterior authority. 
Never, he warned the schoolmasters, fit the many 
normal children in your school into fetters intended 
for a few abnormal ones. Try, instead, to raise 
the abnormal ones, and if you cannot, you cannot. 
Above all, stimulate by all means in your power 
the power of thinking, of self-concentration, and 
of cooperation which may be summed up in the 
phrase ‘‘ The Will To Do.’’ 

EPOX 


A Vigorous Crafts Society. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, has an Arts and Crafts 
Society which seems to have been more successful 
in associating itself closely with the work of the 
public schools than about any other similar muni- 
cipal organization. 

This Society conducts eleven classes which are 
open tothe public, and meet the requirements of 
designers, printers, engravers, metal workers, and 
other artisans, but their principal object is to attract 
the school teachers, who will be able to spread the in- 
fluence of the movement widely. The major part 
of those who attend the classes are teachers, and 
the lessons they receive here are generally repeated 
to their own classes in the public schools, thus 
forming an intimate connection between the man- 
ual training and the arts and crafts. 

In time the systems of art instruction in the pub- 
lic schools may thus become fused with the spirit 
of creativeness along lines less restrictive than at 
present. 

During the fall the emphasis has been placed on 
design work, where the students are taught that 


‘fine arrangement of lines is essential, and that 


spacing is a fundamental principal of art. Beauty 
of line can be produced by anyone, and from sim- 
ple expressions of this on borders and panels the 
student can be led up to landscape work. 

In the past few weeks, the milkweed seed pod 
has been taken as the motif, from which has been 
developed the different forms of composition with- 
in the square. 

Mr. Francis Emerson Mann is the director of the 
society, and Mr. W. H. Elson, the city superinten- 
tendent of schools, the president. Such work, 
when generally diffused, will not only make our 
bustling American life more graceful and harmoni- 
ous, but, as even in art the demand creates the 
supply, America may in time create such treasures 
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as the Ascoli cope or the other textile and metallic 
marvels which glorify medieval Europe, and make 
one wonder at the contempt with which it is com- 
mon to regard the Middle Ages. Modern times, 
at least modern America, have nothing like them 
to show. 

PN 


New Head of Carnegie Institution. 


The board of trustees of the Carnegie Institution 
has elected Dr. Robert Simpson Woodward, dean 
of the school of pure science of Columbia univer- 
sity, to be president of the institution, succeeding 
to Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, former president of Johns 
Hopkins university, who resigns on account of his 
age. 

“The report of the executive committee of the in- 
stitution shows that it made 114 grants during the 
past year, aggregating $355,071. These grants 
were to aid persons in various American univer- 
sities, colleges, observatories, and laboratories, 
with objects ranging from archeological investi- 
gations in Nubia to investigations in nutrition at 
the Middletown (Conn.) laboratory. There were 
two special grants, one for an archeological ex- 
pedition to the Trans-Caspian region, and the 
other for geophysic research. 

Dr. Woodward was born in Rochester, Mich., 
in 1849, and was graduated from the University 
of Michigan in 1872. For ten years he was an as- 
sistant engineer of the United States Lake Survey, 
and then, in 1882, he was appointed assistant as- 
tronomer of the United States Transit of Venus 
commission. In 1882, he was made astronomer 
and chief engineer of the United States Geodetic 
Survey, which position he held until 1893, when 
he became connected with Columbia university. 
Professor Woodward was the president of the 
American Mathematical society from 1898 to 1900, 
and from 1900 until 1902 was president of the 
Academy of Sciences. He isthe author of several 
scientific works, and of many memoirs and papers. 


BP 
New England’s Year. 


How is New England getting along? Without 
giving the exact figures, the following tells the 
story somewhat of the gain in 1903 over 1902: 

Goods made, a gain of about 5 per cent. 

Boots and shoes, a gain of about 11 per cent. 

Carpets, a gain of about 17 per cent. 

Cotton goods, a gain of about 1 per cent. 

Woolen goods, a gain of about 9 per cent. 

Machines, a gain of about 18 per cent. 

Persons employed, a gain of about 8 per cent. 

Wages on paper, a gain of about 5 per cent. 

Worsted goods, a loss. 

Average yearly earnings, males, $568; females, 
$363: $931. 

BPN 
Miss Boyd, the Explorer. 


During the past year items of news have ap- 
peared concerning Miss Harriet Boyd, who has been 
exploring in Crete. Graduating from Smith col- 
lege in 1892, she studied in the American Archeo- 
logical school at Athens, and in 1901 discovered 
the ruins of an old city, Gournia, in Crete; it ap- 
peared to be one that had been attacked, pillaged, 
burned, and deserted. She secured the services 
of one hundred men to dig and uncover these ruins, 
and secured many specimens of pottery, bronzes, 
and stone jars which she brought away, and which 
will go to the Pennsylvania Archeological Society. 
The city found is believed to be one described by 
Homer in the Odyssey; inscriptions on tablets can 
be deciphered, and thus the character of the peo- 
ple known. 
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True Words. 


““If we do not educate the children we shall have 
empty churches in the coming years.’’ These 
words were uttered at the laying of a cornerstone 
of a new Catholic church, by Archbishop Farley; 
two years ago the priest set to work among emi- 
grants mainly, without a cent, and now begins a 
building that will cost $50,000, to be used for a 
church for a time and then for a school. Here’s a 
thought that is well worth considering by Protes- 
tants, the dependence of religion upon education— 
we mean more than schooling. The Protestants 
complain of empty churches, but not so the Catho- 
lics. Ought not there to bea resolute effort to 
open and carry forward Bible schools during the 
week for the youth of all sects; one afternoon 
could be devoted to this purpose and teachers of 
ability engaged. A number of these exist now, 
but they are attended by adults solely. 

The objection will be made that the youth will 
not attend these schools. That indicates one or 
both of two things: (1) that the parents do not 
care that they attend; (2) that they have no au- 
thority over their children. The first class will 
declare that the children go to the Sunday school, 
as if that amounted to much! The second class 
will declare that the children had better rest from 
their school labors than study ethics. Let both of 
these classes reread the above incident. Therea 
man sets to work to raise $50,000 for a school (no 
public treasury to draw upon, and in the building 
of it there will be no strikes); his motto is ‘‘ Edu- 
cate or have empty churches;’’ and the money is 
forthcoming in small amounts from those who hear 
his voice. 

That school will act on the community. The 
Catholic theory is correct. The Protestants neg- 
lect to instruct in religion. They throw it rpon 
the Sunday school. That cannot be expected-to do 
in an hour what will require several hours. We 
say all this because there is such an evident lack 
of morality; that does not keep pace with what we 
term education. A movement has got to be made. 
An afternoon has yet to be set apart for Bible in- 
struction and the children gathered. Who will 
head this needed effort? 


PI 


Prof. Barrett Wendell, of Harvard, continues to 
draw crowds of Parisians to the Sorbonne to hear 
his lectures on American life and institutions. It 
is not surprising that those who thought that the 
interest in the lectures would diminish when their 
novelty wore off miscalculated. Professor Wendell 
never talks at all unless he can talk instructively 
and entertainingly, and if there are enough people 
in Paris who can understand him, he will certainly 
never lack an audience there. 

The success of Professor Wendell’s lectures have, 
it is said, determined the Sorbonne authorities to 
institute a permanent American lectureship. The 
present course will last during the entire winter. 





At the instance of Judge W. W. Morrow, of the 
United States Circuit Court, the Carnegie Institu- 
tion has given a liberal ten year allowance to 
Luther Burbank of California, to enable him to 
carry on his work in developing new varieties of 
fruits, vegetables, and grasses, an allowance suffi- 
cient to make him independent of the commercial 
part of his nursery. 

Judge Morrow, in his letter to the institution, 
described in detail Mr. Burbank’s success in per- 
fecting plums and prunes without seeds, cherries 
without stones, and grapes which will grow on the 
desert. His hybridizing work is well known in 
Europe. 
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Letters. 


The Batavia System. 


In October last a teacher’s institute was held at 
Batavia and an address was delivered by John Ken- 
nedy, superintendent of the Batavia schools. As 
is well known, the method employed in the schools 
of Batavia has attracted wide attention. The read- 
ers of THE JOURNAL have been enlightened; the 
clearest explanation of the method has appeared in 
its columns. There is a single point that has not 
received the attention it ought, and concerning this 
I write; it is elucidated in the address which I have 
referred to. 

For thirty years Mr. Kennedy has been giving 
the closest study to the subject of education; he 
spoke for several years at the state institutes, be- 
ing probably the brightest of a remarkable quad- 
rumvirate (the other members being Messrs. Lan- 
try, Johonnot, and Post) that gave instruction to 
the teachers. In Batavia he has had an opportun- 
ity to put his ideas in operation, the citizens being 
a very enlightened class of men. The careless on- 
looker might suppose the essence of the ‘‘ Batavia 
system ’”’ to be the employment of two teachers in 
a room, but while two teachers are employed in a 
room, this is only to employ the individual and the 
class methods. 

One teacher employs the class method; the other 
teacher, selecting such pupils as her knowledge of 
the mental make-up of the classes tells her need 
special help, takes them singly and gives them 
that help. But this cannot be done except by skil- 
ful teachers, and it is of this I want to speak. 
Superintendent Kennedy is without a peer as an 
educational thinker; he has imparted his ideas to 
his assistants; they comprehend the educational 
problems involved.and proceed to solve them. The 
Batavia schools have been visited by many persons 
and the attempt has been made to introduce the 
method elsewhere, but success has not been attained 
because the training in education given at Batavia 
is omitted. There is a widespread notion that any 
man with a level head can superintend the schools 
of a town or city; such a man visiting Batavia sees 
two teachers in a room; he goes home, puts two 
classes in a room, and also their two teachers, and 
thinks he has the “‘ Batavia system.”’ 

Batavia received a gold medal at St. Louis in ele- 
mentary education, and a silver one for second- 
ary work; a silver medal was awarded Superin- 
tendent Kennedy; the Batavia exhibit was very 
warmly commended. One thing has thus been 
manifested—that there are discoveries yet to be 
made in education. Is it not probable that nine 
out of ten of the superintendents in the state of 
New York have the settled opinion that the only 
thing for them to do is to keep their teachers hear- 
ing lessons in the good old-fashioned way—that the 
end has been reached. 

In the address referred to Superintendent Ken- 
nedy refers to the ‘‘ graded school machine.’’ This, 








he declares, kills the body and the soul because - 


education is made a mechanical affair when ‘it is 
one of spiritual growth and comprehension. ‘‘The 
system shows its greatest potency in the produc- 
tion of moral and spiritual improvement.”’ ‘‘Its 
essence is not in the furnishing of two teachers to 
a room.’’ 

But with one feature a casual visitor is really 
surprised, and that is the continuance of boys in 
the school. The painful feature in the high schools 
in such towns as Batavia is the absence of boys in 
the higher grades of the grammar and all the 
grades of the high school. In oneclass in algebra, 
there were noted nineteen boys and fourteen girls; 
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in a class in physics there were twenty-two boys 
and eight girls; in a Latin class there were ten 
boys and four girls; in fact, boys seem to be in the 
majority in the upper classes. 

Many a superintendent who reads this will say: 
“Would to God this were the case in my town!”’ 
The usual explanation of the absence of boys is 
that they are at work, and that the girls not hav- 
ing any work to do keep on going to school. Super- 
intendent Kennedy says the reason is that the boys 
are restive under the mechanical methods into 
which the schools have fallen; that.girls are more 
patient and put up withthem. Further, that there 
are many boys who are slow, and, as there is no 
provision for them i in the mechanical school, they 
stay out. He says: ‘‘ We see the slow ones spring 
to the front; slowness we have come to regard as 
an evidence of superiority. ’’ 

Certainly the element of joyousness is apparent 
in the Batavia school. A citizen questioned replied: 
““There seems to be an influence at work that 
makes the school more interesting. The pupils talk 
about the school as tho it was a place they liked. 
A change has taken place and it has put the school 
— a foremost place in the minds of the chil- 

ren.’ 

The visitors at the schools feel that something is 
different here than in their own towns, whether 
they are teachers or school officials. Some of the 
latter remark that Superintendent Kennedy does 
not put the matter into very clear language, such 
as will enable them to go home and cause the same 
change there. 

“That is,’’ says thesuperintendent, “‘ they want 
this to be reduced to a mechanical affair and that 
is just what is the matter with our schools now. 
Education is an art; one artist differs from another 
in mixing more brains with his paints than another. 
And so it is with the teachers in Batavia. Of 
course, there must bea system or method. We 
have a system by which those who need it are 
withdrawn from theclass (or mass) temporarily to 
enable them to see things as the class sees them: 
some may at times stall the mass; they must be 
— from it to enable the mass to move for- 
ward.”’ 

The conclusion of a thoughtful on-looker is that 
the ‘‘ Batavia system’’ is a protest against the 
machine tendency in our public schools. A school 
board, for example, sees that a superintendent and 
twenty teachers are needed for the 1,000 children 
they have to provide schooling for. These children 
are arranged in twelve classes; a teacher is put in 
charge of each; the idea is to have each class move 
forward at an equal pace; the fifty in the lowest 
class in one year are to enter the next and so on; 
it seems as tho it would work, but it doesn’t. 

Many years ago the writer saw a regiment of 
cavalry brought out for review in a large field; 
each horse had a rider and the accouterments had 
been carefully polished. Orders being given swords 
were drawn and various evolutions were performed. 
Then came the order ‘‘Charge!’’ and each rider 
spurred his steed; for a few rods they kept in line; 
a few fell behind; as the distance increased more 
fell behind in spite of all efforts of the riders; 
finally, over the field more than half of that fine 
regiment were scattered at varying distances from 
the starting point. 

This is the way it is in the intellectual ‘‘ charge ’’ 
that is attempted in the public school and colleges 
as well. This being the fact it may as well be rec- 
ognized, and it is because Superintendent Kennedy 
has recognized it and provided for it that the 
‘‘Batavia system’’ is likely to be followed where 
it can be re, ROLLIN STONE. 

Rochester 
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The Cuurse of Study. 


It is but a few years since the typical school of 
our Western cities and towns was following, or 
supposed to follow, a certain conventionalized out- 
line of studies known as the ‘‘ Course of Study.’’ 

This was usually of a type first formulated by 
some one in a sufficiently ‘‘high place’’ to be con- 
sidered amply protective by the thousands of 
**superintendents’’ of smaller holdings who pro- 
ceeded to adapt the plan of some ideal leader and 
publish to his world a ‘‘new course of study ”’ for 
the public schools of ‘‘ so and so.”’ 

Under the leadership of certain reformers whose 
names and reforms are too familiar to require re- 
iteration here, new educational doctrines filtered 
in here and there, and the more restless and bold 
proceeded to engraft the ‘‘new ideas’’ upon the 
conventionalized courses already alluded to. 

These experimentors became very enthusiastic 
“*in spots,’’ and carried some of the new ideas 
quite to the extreme. In their zeal for the new 
much that was good of the old and tried was rele- 
gated, if not to oblivion, at least to a secondary 
place in the curriculum of the school, and, behold, 
the day of ‘‘fads’’ was upon us! Without consid- 
ering the true relationships existing among educa- 
tional means, without any careful analysis of the 
materials of education based on well tested prin- 
ciples, ambitious formulators of educational sys- 
tems began to introduce the new lines of school 
activity on a plea much like that of the charac- 
teristic advertisement of a new hat or bicycle, as 
the “‘ latest thing.’’ 

The cry of ‘‘fads!’’ ‘‘down with fads!’’ 
““ away with the faddist !’’ was heard in the land. 
There arose what might be called two parties, one 
conservative, holding that the old ways were sound 
ways and good enough for them. The other ex- 
tremists, going rapidly from one to another of the 
newly found educational panaceas until, when 
many so-called ‘‘fads’’ had been recognized as 
utilities in disguise, educational “‘ frills’’ appeared 
on the outermost skirts of the educational dress 
parade. 

And now the problem confronting the schools is 
how to save them from the “‘faddists’’ and the 
“* frills ’’ without sacrificing real educational values 
or retarding vigorous and healthful growth. 

The writer has been in the field for the past 
twenty years, and for the past fifteen years has 
been a fairly close student of psychological prin- 
ciples and of the evolution going forward among 
the schools. It is hardly necessary to say that he 
has reached some conclusions which to him seem 
tenable enough. 

In the first place it seems entirely rational to 
assume that such a thoro analysis of the subject- 
matter of education may now be made as to form 
acommon working basis for all teachers without 
in the least hampering normal individuality. Such 
an analysis once made, showing clearly all the 
relations of the various processes of education, 
would practically preclude any grounds for outery 
against “‘fads’’ and ‘‘frills.’’ Certainly a well 
defined educational organism will make it readily 
apparent that none of the proper organs making 
up this organism can rightly be considered excres- 
cences fit only for the surgeon’s knife. 

The following propositions, practically the same 
as those given by the writer in a recently published 
course of study are a practical illustration of the 
kind of analysis referred to: 

I. The ordinary activities of the school may be 
classed as impressional or activities calling chiefly 
for the use of the observing powers, and expres- 
sional or activities resulting from the impressional 
by natural reaction. 
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II. There are two general groups of objects 
towards which observations may be directed: (1) 
Nature. (2) Sociological facts and conditions. 
These are to be observed (1) directly, (2) thru 
books and thru oral instruction. 


III. The expressional activities recognized in the 
elementary schools are language, drawing and art 
work, mathematics, music, construction, physical 
exercises. To each of these activities there are 
two phases: (1) The imitative phase and the train- 
ing for technical skill; (2) The creative and con- 
structive phase, with the expression of person- 
alty as the purpose and result. 


IV. Inall activities which are normal and life- 
like the various phases of impressional and ex- 
pressional work are closely related. 

V. Art and literature, the highest expressional 
work of the race, come in to enlarge and enrich 
the experiences of the present, thus enabling the 
child, step by step, to come into his full inherit- 
ance. 

With such a foundation of principles showing 
the natural relationships and functions of the vari- 
ous activities of the school, how can any one find a 
“tea” ore “ Tet” H. A. HOLLISTER. 

Sterling, Ill. 


SPN 


Original Compositions by Pupils. 
A Hunting Accident. 


F§Soon after camp was made, my father and I started out 
in a canoe to get some ducks for dinner. Our camp 
was made on an island in Squaw Lake which was about 
forty miles by road from Bena, Minnesota. The lake was 
full of ducks and partridges abounded in the woods. The 
ducks were mostly bluebill but a few mallord and redhead 
had stopped there for a rest. 

We paddled our canoe thru the rushes, for about half a 
mile until we came to a slough which extended about three- 

uarters of a mile inland. When we got to the mouth of 
this slough, we pushed our boat into the rushes to await de- 
velopments. 

When the sun was about a quarter of an hour above the 
horizon the ducks started to come. We had killed about a 
dozen when, happening to look around, I saw a large flock 
of redhead passing back of us. My father saw them about 
the same time. To shoot at them we had to fire out of the 
side of the boat, but not thinking that anything would 
happen, we both fired. Before we had time to think, we 
found ourselves in the water which was very cold. 

As we went over papa dropped his gun which fell in to the 
lake, so the first thing that he did was to get it. In doing 
this, that part of him that was not soaked already soon 
became so. We emptied the shells out of the shell-case and 
bailed the boat out with it. As quick as most of the water 
was out of the boat, we got init. The shooting was good 
that evening but we soon began to grow cold so we took the 
ducks we had already shot and went back to camp. 


Milwaukee. CONVERSE WURDEMANN. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Superintendent’ Maxwell, president of 

e N. E. A., announces that he has re- 
ceived the acceptances of three of the 
gentlemen who have been invited to 
speak at the annual meeting at Asbury 
Park next July. These three are Dr. 
Draper, commissioner of public instruc- 
tion for the state of New York, William 
we Parsons, chief engineer of the 
New York subway, and President Alder- 
man, of the University of Virginia. 


Dr. W. N. Barlow, of Liverpool, in a 
recent publication in regard to the laws 
of health as applied to infants and young 
children, states that he considers it very 
reprehensible to send to school children 
under five years of age. Not only is 
there then a peculiar liability to the con- 
tracting of contagious diseases, but the 
effect of the confinement is apt to be 
very bad, and the mental strain is some- 
thing strongly inadvisable. 


_ Count Tolstoy has opened a book store 
in Moscow and another in St. Petersburg, 
and is doing what he can for Russian 
education by offering to provide books 
to village libraries at low prices. 


Captain Bronson, superintendent of 
the United States Naval academy, has 
been authorized by the navy department 
to secure an instructor of Jiu-jitsu for 
the training of the midshipmen. This 
action is understood to have been taken 
upon the suggestion of President Roose- 


velt, who, it is said, is thoroly familiar }, 


with Jiu-jitsu. 

In thecurrent number of the Cornell 
Alumni News, former Congressman 
John DeWitt Warner, a graduate of Cor- 
nell in the first class, of 1872, writes that 
the cost of living at the university has 
certainly increased fifty per cent. since 
1885, and that this keeps away a con- 
stantly larger proportion of just those 
students who would get the most good 
from the course, and who would do Cor- 
nell the most good. 

Mr. Warner points out that college 
should be a preparation for the world, 
and that the duate who can live on 
five hundred dollarsa year has the advan- 
tage of ten thousand dollars worth of 
capital over the fellow who must have 
nine hundred or a thousand dollars to live 
without embarrassment. 


Garrett Harlow Lampen, of Newark, 
N. J., formerly instructor in English and 
history at the Trenton, (N. J.), High 
school, but who for some time has been 
at the head of a private school in New- 
ark, has accepted the presidency of Belle- 
vue college, near Omaha, Neb. 


Willett J. Hays, of Minneapolis, nomi- 
nated by President Roosevelt to beassist- 
ant secretary of agriculture, is connected 
with the Minnesota State Agricultural 
college, and has had a thoro scientific 
agricultural training. 

Charles P. Neill, of the District of 
Columbia, whose nomination as commis- 
sioner of labor the President sent in to 
the Senate on the same day as that of 
Mr. Hays, is a member of the faculty of 
the Catholic University of America. He 
was assistant recorder of the anthracite 
coal commission. 


The New Mexico Educational associa- 
tion will hold its sessions Dec. 27 to 29, 
at Silver City, in that territory. Among 
the —— are the following: Prof. Hi- 
ram Hadley, College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, on ‘‘ Needed School 
Legislation;’? Supt. E. F. Wright, of 
Carlsbad, on ‘‘The Certification of 
Teachers;’’ Supt. W. A. Dickey, of De- 
ming, on ‘‘The Teacher Teaching;’’ 
Miss Lydia Moon, of the —— ue 
public schools, on ‘‘ Language in the Ele- 
mentary Grades;’’ Prof. J. R. McArthur, 
of College of A. and M. A., on ‘‘ Relation 


on English Work in the Grades to that of 
the my i School;’’ Miss JMartha Harbord, 
of the Albuquerque schools, on ‘‘ Difficul- 
ties in Teaching Arithmetic;’’ Supt. W. 
Heiney, of Raton, on ‘‘ Nature Study in 
the Grades and its Relation to English;’’ 
and Prof. C. E. Hodgin, of the territo- 
rial university, on ‘‘ The Field of Ethics.’’ 

There will also be exhibited the New 
Mexico exhibit of the St. Louis exposi- 
tion, and a trip will be taken to the great 
Fort Bayard sanitarium. 


The New York state committee, on se- 
lection of the Cecil Rhodes’ scholars, of 
which President Butler, of Columbia uni- 
versity, is chairman, has sent out to the 
colleges in this state the conditions under 
which the students are to be selected. 
The next qualifying examination will be 
held on January 17 and 18 next. The 
selection must be completed before the 
end of March that the students may have 
ample opportunity for making their 
arrangement for taking up their resi- 
dence at Oxford early in the fall of 1905. 


In the investigations now being con- 
ducted by the committee on privileges 
and elections of the United States senate 
into the rights of the Hon. Reed Smoot 
to hold his seat as a United States sena- 
tor from Utah, Arthur Marning, a 
teacher in the public schools of Utah, 
testified that he had been called on to 
conduct religious classes in his school of 
twenty pupils. Mr. Marning read letters 
e had received from the Box Elder 
State Presidency instructing him how to 
outline the Mormon lessons in his classes. 
One letter was dated in 1903, and the 
second one as late as September, of this 
year. Former Congressman Taylor, 
counsel for the petitioners, offered in 
evidence passages from the books on 
Mormonism which the Mormon authori- 
ties sent to the schools. 


Louis Palmer Slade, assistant in the 
Durfee = school of Fall River, Mass., 
has been elected principal of the Chico- 

e High school at a salary of eighteen 

undred dollars per annum. Mr. Slade 
is a graduate of the Fall River High 
school, class of 1889, of Williams — 
class of 18938, where he was a Phi 
Beta Kappa man, and a Master of Arts 
of Harvard university of 1897. He also 
studied at the University of Berlin. He 
has been assistant at the Durfee High 
school since 1898. 


At the regular meeting of the board 
of trustees of Princeton university on 
Dec. 7, the resignation of Prof. Charles 
A. Young as professor of astronomy, to 
take effect in June, was accepted. Pro- 
fessor Young, who has occupied this 
chair since 1877, discovered the solar re- 
versing layer, and has written numerous 
text-books on astronomy. He will have 
the title of professor emeritus. 


On Nov. 18, in the presence of more 
than two thousand people, there was ded- 
icated at the state college of Pennsylva- 
nia at Bellfonte, the new library of that 
institution given by Mr. Andrew Carne- 
gie. Governor Pennypacker of Pennsyl- 
vania, who with a number of the state 
officials and state legislators was present, 
made an address. Addresses were also 
made by Mr. Charles M. Schwab, former 
president of the United States Steel 
corporation, who recently gave to the 
state college an auditorium, and by Mr. 
Carnegie. The latter delivered the key 
of the library to Judge Beaver, president 
of the board of trustees. 


Prof. John Bach McMaster, professor 
of history at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and author of the deservedly well- 
known ‘‘ History of the United States,’’ 
will address the fourteenth annual con- 
vention of Pennsylvania City and Bor- 
ough Superintendence, which will be held 


in Harrisburg February 8-9. _ Prof. 
McMaster’s theme will be ‘‘The Essen- 
tials of Successful Teachings of Histo- 
ry.”’ Among the other addresses will be 
one on ‘‘What Relation Should Exist 
between the High School and the State 
Normal School,’’ by Supt. Grant Norris 
of Braddock, and one on ‘‘The Proper 
Basis for Promotion in City Schools,’’ by 
Joseph Howarth of Shamokin. Supt. 
Henry Pease of Titusville will speak on 
‘‘ Individual Instruction vs. Class Instruc- 
tion.”’ 


Largely thru the efforts of the women’s 
clubs, of Omaha, a manual training de- 
partment has been added to the public 
schools of that city. 


Miss Kate Cassatt MacKnight, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania federations of 
women’s clubs, and a member of the 
school board of Allegheny city, said at a 
luncheon of the Women’s club of Leba- 
non, Pa., held on December 10, that men 
are a failure as school directors. They 
often accept the office, said Miss Mac- 
Knight, only to get into line for higher 
political places, and, in other cases, sim- 

ly because they wish to make positions 

or relatives in the educational system. 


The Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association will, by a recent decision of 
its executive committee, hold its next an- 
nual meeting on July 11, 12, and 13 at 
Reading. 

The association will listen to addresses 
by Governor re Congressman 
John Dalzell, of Pittsburg; Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, state superintendent of public 
instruction; Hon. Henry Honck, deputy 
superintendent; Supt. Samuel Hamilton, 
of Allegheny; Dr. Henry Carr Pearson, 
of Columbia university, and Dr. S. B. 
McCormick, of the Western University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Wanted : School Gardens. 


Four Philadelphia organizations, the 
Civic club, the Civic Betterment associ- 
ation, the Public Education association, 
and the City Parks association have 
joined in a special report on the school 
gardens of Philadelphia, describing what 
was done last summer, and asking for 
help in making the system more exten- 
sive next year. The report is epit- 
omized as follows: Wanted: A school 
garden in each ward; a well-furnished 
playground next to each garden; open 
school yards from sunrise to twilight 
every week day, including Saturdays. 


Vaccination. 


Sanford T. Church, deputy attorney- 
general of the state of New York read a 
paper before the conference of state 
sanitary officers at Albany on Dec. 15, 
on the subject, ‘‘The Present Status of 
the Law Relating to the Vaccination of 
School Children.”’ 

Mr. Church said that vaccination had 
long been recognized by most civilized 
countries as a preventive measure and a 
safeguard against smallpox. It was es- 
tablished as a part of civilization, and a 
person had no more right to reject it 
than he had to place himself outside of 
the pale of civilization in any other way. 
In England, penalties are pronounced 
against every parent, or other person 
having the care and custody of a child 
who does not cause it to be vaccinated 
within three months of its birth. 

Mr. Church then quoted from a decision 
of Judge Vann in a case involving com- 
pulsory vaccination, and said that it 
could now be unqualifiedly asserted that 
the statute of New York requiring all 
children to become vaccinated as a pre- 
cedent to their attendance upon the pub- 
lic schoolsis valid and constitutional, and 
a proper exercise of the police power of 
the state. 
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In and Around New York City. 


_ President Tifft of the board of educa- 
tion has assigned the new members of 
the board as follows: Commissioner Henr. 
Schmitt, to the committees on hig 
schools and training schools, and on 
studies and text-books; Commissioner 
Egerton L. Winthrop, to the committees 
on high schools and training schools, and 
on special schools; Commissioner Theo- 
dore Eppig, to the committee on lectures 
and libraries, in place of Commissioner 
Renwick, assigned to the committee on 
finance. The following assignment have 
also been made by President Tifft to the 
local school boards: Commissioner Adams 
to 22, Commissioner M. S. Stern to 21, 
Commissioner Schmitt to 8, Commis- 
sioner Winthrop to 11, and Commissioner 
Eppig to 28. 


The policy of Pres. Tifft, of the board 
of education, in setting apart his Satur- 
day mornings for conference with such 
teachers as wish to see him, has already 
borne fruit. A teacher was about to 
bring suit against the city on a claim re- 
jected by the board. Mr. Tifft investi- 
gated the merits of the case, and arrived 
at a decision which, while protecting the 
interests of the city, was satisfactory to 
the teacher concerned. The numerous 
suits which the courts have decided in 
favor of teachers indicate that this ac- 
tion of Mr. Tifft was very much needed. 


In the report on the mayor’s letter 
regarding the school congestion, the com- 
mittee on elementary schools recom- 
mended the erection of portable buildings, 
and the report was referred to a joint 
meeting of that committee and the com- 
mittee on buildings. The joint com- 
mittee is still considering the matter. 

Chairman Wilsey, of the committee on 
elementary schools, recently wrote to 
the fire department to ascertain whether 
that department would permit the erec- 
tion of such temporary structures. The 
department replied that there was no 
law giving it discretion in the matter. 
To Mr. Wilsey’s letter to the building 
department, Commissioner Hooper re- 
plied that his department would issue 

ermits for the erection of these portable 
uildings, provided t’.ey were not placed 
on roofs. 

The committees have before them re- 
ports from Superintendent Maxwell show- 
ing the location of property available for 
such buildings in the lower east side of 
Manhattan, and a communication from 
Superintendent Haaren stating that six 
portable buildings could be erected in the 
yard of school No. 112, whereby anumber 
of classes could be abandoned in that 
school and in school No. 114. The com- 
mittee on buildings is continuing the 
investigation. 


Associate City Supt. Edson, who has 
been in St. Louis supervising the work of 
preparing the exhibit of the New York 
schools for shipment to this city, has 
returned. The exhibit, under the recent 
resolution of the board of education, will 
form the beginning of the city’s educa- 
tional museum. 


_So strenuous indeed has been the oppo- 
sition to this plan of the committee on 
economy that Commissioner Waring, 
chairman of the committee, has con- 
sented to withhold presenting the report 
to the board until the rincipals have an 
opportunity to give their views. It is 
understood that the principals will be 
asked, not only to criticise, but to pre- 
sent a better plan. If they can do so, it 
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will be gladly adopted by the committee, 
but otherwise the present report will go 
to the board, as the committee are deter- 
mined not to interfere with the educa- 
a of the schools. As a result of 
the informal conference of principals held 
on December 9, Prins. Lyman A. Best, 
John Conroy, William O’Shea, Alida Wil- 
liams, and Josephine Rogers will act as a 
delegation to present their views to the 
committee. 


A recently published memorandum of 
the department of education shows 
that the site for a certain school in 
Brooklyn has been selected four times, 
five years being consumed in the process, 
the site eventually selected being only a 
short distance from the land originally 
agreed upon. The superintendents re- 
port that the plot purchased ‘‘is not suit- 
able for school purposes,’’ but the board 
fears any further delay, and will order 
building operations begun at once. In 
the meantime the character of the sur- 
rounding district has changed materially, 
and the proposed school will only partial- 
ly relieve the school congestion. 


The joint committee of the Grand 
street and Twelfth street division of the 
Girls’ Technical high school sent out an 
invitation to ‘‘a little sing song ’’ on Dec. 
16, at the Grand street school. The 
visitors were told, ‘‘ Here will you sit 
and let the sounds of music creep into 
your ears. ”’ 


Dr. J. M. Rice, editor of the Forum, 
addressed the Society for the Study of 
Practical School Problems and the New 
York City Teachers’ association on the 
afternoon of Dec. 17. Dr. Rice’ssubject 
was ‘‘Educational Standards,’’ and his 
address was along the lines of that deliv- 
ered by him recently before the School- 
masters’ association of New York and 
vicinity, pointing out that there are at 
present no definite standards whereby to 
test the work done in the schools, and 
showing what, from his own personal in- 
vestigations, he believed those standards 
should be. 


The title to the one hundred and seven 
acre farm in Queens, to beused as a tru- 
ant home, was vested in the city during the 
second week in December, and Superin- 
tendent of Buildings Snyder is now busy 
preparing the plans and specifications for 
the buildings, which willl be on the cot- 
tage plan. 


The finance department will be unable 
to pay the teachers before the Christmas 
vacation, but every effort will be made 
to have the December checks ready for 
them when they return to the schools 
January 3. The attention of principals 
has been called to the by-law which di- 
rects that on the December pay roll shall 
appear all deduction for absences between 
— 21 and December 24, both in- 
clusive. 


The new building of school No. 110, 
Cannon and Broome streets, Miss Ade- 
line Simpson principal, was formally 
opened on December 20, by Superinten- 
dent Maxwell and a number of members 
of the board of education and of the 
board of superintendents. The interest- 
ing program arranged by the teachers 
included a musical comedy written by 
— Lucille Nicol, one of their num- 
er. 


The special report which principals 
have recently made to the superintend- 
ents as to the number of sittings in their 
schools shows a considerable difference 
from the figures of their monthly reports 
on the same subject. The principals have 
therefore received instructions as to what 
should be considered sittings. 


On the afternoon of December 23 the 
Christmas exercises of the Brooklyn 


Eastern District high school were held in 
McCaddin hall. The pupils of the annex 
at school No. 143, North Sixth and Have- 
meyer streets, took part as well as the 
students of the main building. The en- 
tertainment was conducted by Prof. Ber- 
nard O’Donnell, the instructor in music. 


The committee on elementary schools 
of the board of education has requested 
the by-law committee to render a deci- 
sion as to who is the senior principal of 
the school, where there are a grammar 
school principal and a primary school 
principal in the same building. 


A special meeting of the Queens Teach- 
ers’ Association was held the second week 
in December, at which President Lyman 
J. Best, of the {nterborough council ad- 
dressed the teachers on the question 
of pension legislation. He insisted upon 
the necessity of remedial legislation in 
order to make possible less stringent 
absence rules, and more equitable per.- 
sions. He considered that a one per 
cent. reduction in salaries was the wisest 
thing to which the teachers could agree. 
Mr. Best said that there was a division 
of sentiment as to whether pensions 
should exceed $2,000 or $2,500. Person- 
ally he thought that it would be neces- 
sary to agree on the $2,000 limit. 


Teachers college offers the teachers of 
New York city a special course in ele- 
mentary science, to meet the require- 
ments of the seventh and eighth grades 
as adopted by the board of education. It 
will be conducted by Prof. John F. Wood- 
hull and Miss Van Arsdale, on Saturday 
mornings. 


Evening school No. 28, Bayard and 
Mulberry streets, closed its term on De- 
cember 8, with a pleasant evening of en- 
tertainment, to which the parents and 
friends of the pupils were invited. There 
were band music, vocal solos, and recita- 
tions. The sewing and millinery classes 
gave a play, ‘‘The Precious Pickle,’’ and 
the collation was served by the cook- 
ing class, under the direction of Miss M. 
B. Clarke. 


President Tifft, of the board of educa- 
tion, accompanied by Commissioners 
Harkness and Babbott, visited the Brook- 
lyn Girls’ high school on Nov. 28, and un- 

er Dr. Felter’s supervision, witnessed 
an interesting program. 


At the ——- of Father C. M. 
Thuente, a school in which young men 
will be prepared for civil service exam- 
inations will be opened in connection with 
the Roman Catholic parish of St. Vincent 
Ferrer. The school will be under the 
auspices of some of the Roman Catholic 
societies of the city. 


President Clark of the Queens Teach- 
ers’ Association has appointed the follow- 
ing delegates to the Interborough coun- 
cil: Principals Conant, of No. 4; Joyce, 
of No. 7; Jennings, of Jamaica, and 
Failer, of Richmond Hill. The next 
meeting of the association will be on the 
fourth Saturday in January, and the 
next one after that in April. At the 
latter meeting the association will be 
addressed by President Woodrow Wilson, 
of Princeton university. 


The supply list of the New York board 
of education showing text-books author- 
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ized to be used in the schoolshas recently 
been published. Not the least item of in- 
terest in it isthat the Isaac Pitman short- 
hand has been exclusively adopted for 
use in the eed and evening high schools 
of the boroughs of Manhattan, the Bronx, 
Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond, com- 
rising Greater New York, commencing 
anuary, 1905, for a period of five years 
This is a wonderfully strong testimony to 
po popularity of the Isaac Pitman sys- 
em. 


Interpreting the Davis Law. 


The committee on by-laws of the board 
of education is considering the conform- 
- j of the by-law governing increases 
of salary with the Davis law which 
ordered such increases, and it is about 
decided that the by-law is illegal. The 
sound interpretation of the law seems to 
be that the increase goes into effect on 
the exact anniversary of the day on 
which the teacher began service. 

In 1900, the board adopted a by-law 
prescribing that the annual increase 
should begin on the first day of the 
month following the anniversary of the 
teacher’s assumption of duties. This 
seems to have been an unwarrantable 
interference with the Davis law. Au- 
ditor Cook has discovered that prior to 
1902, Superintendent Maxwell and the 
former borough superintendents carried 
out this by-law of the board, thus de- 
priving the teachers of a portion of a 
month’s salary, to which, under the 
Davis law, they were legally entitled. 

On the other hand, the auditor has as- 

certained that since 1902, the board of 
superintendents has certified the increase 
on the first day of the month during 
which the teacher’s anniversary of be- 
ginning his or her duties fell, provided 
that the teacher entered service upon the 
first school day of the month. These 
teachers therefore have received part of 
a month’s salary to which they had no 
legal right. 
_ Auditor Cook has therefore held up the 
increases in the November roll of ail 
teachers who did not begin their service 
on the first day of November or some 
previous year. This he will do each 
month until the by-law committee renders 
a decision. Whatever that decision may 
be, it will be necessary to revise all the 
pay rolls and search all the records back 
as far as 1900. It is roughly estimated, 
that after forcing those teachers to re- 
fund, who received their increases under 
the Davis law too soon, it will cost the 
board between $30,000 and $40,000 to 
— matters, as a far larger number 
of teachers have been deprived of in- 
creases to which they were justly en- 
titled. Of course, the amount is not 
large in any individual case. 


Oppose Abolition of Clerks. 


The Interborough Council, at its recent 
meeting, passed a resolution protesting 
against the plan to abolish the clerical 
force in the schools, by shortening the 
scheol hours in the first grade, and there- 
by making it possible for teachers in 1A 
and 1B classes to serve as clerks. Such 
action was declared to be harmful to the 
schools, and a committee was authorized 
to present to the committee on economy 
of the board of education the arguments 
against such a change. Committees will 
also be present on a similar errand from 
the various borough teachers’ associa- 
tions, and in addition from the Women 
Principals’ Association, at whose meet- 
ing, on December 12, the project of send- 
ing the clerks back to the teaching force 
was vigorously opposed. 


Bronx vs. New York City Asso- 
ciation. 
Mr. Henry G. Schneider, a member of 


the recently formed Bronx Teachers’ As- 
sociation, in a letter to the New York 
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Globe replies to the circular letter re- 
cently sent out by Pres. Magnus Gross, 
of the New York City Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Schneider says that the idea 
of a separate Bronx association was dis- 
cussed as long ago as in 1878, when that 
borough, formerly a part of Westchester 
county, was annexed to the old city of 
New York. Mr. Schneider further says 
that he does not intend to allow his mem- 
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Teachers in Evening Schools. 


The Evening Teachers’ Association of 
Greater New York held its annual meet- 
ing on the evening of Dee. 13, in the hall 
of the board of education. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Pres., Dr. 
Henry M. Stock, E. S. 25; Vice-Pres., 
Mrs. Martha C.E. Hintze, E. S. 59; 


Secy., John Broune, E. S. 25; and Treas., 
Miss Mary M. Forster, E. 


S. is. DF. 
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Illustrations from an article on ‘‘ The Mark of the Monks as Teachers of 
Secular Knowledge,’’ by Charles Quincy Turner in EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS for January, 1905. 


bership in the new Bronx organization to 
cause him to sever his long-continued 
connection with the New York City 
Teachers’ Association. 

In the Globe of December 13 Mr. Gross 
has also a letter in which he denies hav- 
ing attacked the new association in the 
Bronx. He says, however, that as the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 
were never distinct cities, and now form 
one county, there is not the same need 
for separate teachers’ associations as is 
presented by the other three boroughs of 
the greater city. Finally, Mr. Gross 
says, as long as it has any members in 
the Bronx the New York City Teachers’ 
Association will, in accordance with the 
terms of its charter, protect their inter- 
ests, and give them representation on its 
board of delegates or any body with 
which it may be connected. 


Stock has taught for more than twelve 
years, and the other officers have long 
been identified with the schools. 

Dr. Stock appointed the following as 
members of the board of governors: 
Patrick J. Leahy, E. S. 1; Bernard Kutt- 
ner, E. S. 77; May J. Carolan, E. S. 42; 
James W. Martin, E. S. 75; and Lazarus 
S. Holzoff, E. S. 32. 

Salary schedules and courses of study 
were discussed by the association, and it 
was resolved to hold a banquet in the 
near future, when the claims of the as- 
sociation will be urged before the school 
and city officials. The arrangements for 
this banquet are in charge of L. S. Hol- 
zoff, Mrs. M. C. E. Hintze, and B. Kutt- 
ner. 





At a recent meeting of the Women 
Principals’ Association of Manhattan 
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and the Bronx resolutions were adopted 
thanking President Tifft of the board of 
education for his efforts to bring about a 
closer co-operation between the teachers 
and the members of the board. 





New Rule for Chicago. 


OPENING AND CLOSING SCHOOL. 


The committee on school management 

has reported to the board of education a 
new rule governing the time of opening 
and closing the schools, and concern- 
ing recesses, in order that those matters 
may now bethe subject of positive legis- 
lation. 
k The morning sessions of the elementa- 
ry schools shall last from nine to twelve, 
and the afternoon sessions from half-past 
one to half-past three, or from a quarter 
past one to a quarter past three, in the 
discretion of the principal. Not oftener 
than once a month the principals may 
close their schools one half hour before 
the usual time for the purpose of holding 
teachers’ meetings. In the outlying dis- 
tricts, where the means of transportation 
are confined to steam railroads, the prin- 
cipal may, with the consent of the board 
of education, 7 these regulations. 

Preparations for dismissal shall not 
begin previous to the hour fixed for 
elosing the session. Pupils in the first 
aud second grades who attend school 
4oth during the forenoon and afternoon 
session, may be dismissed three-quarters 
of an hour before the close of the morn- 
ing session, and one-half hour before the 
close of the afternoon session, provided 
that one class shall remain in the room, 
so that no teacher shall be without pu- 
pils during any part of the school day. 

All pupils of elementary schools shall 
be allowed a recess of ‘fifteen minutes 
each forenoon, and of ten minutes each 
afternoon, the time being counted from 
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the time they leave their seats until they 
are again seated. Pupils shall under no 
circumstances be deprived of recess. If 
there is no suitable playground for an 
out of door recess, then the pupils shall 
be allowed an equal recreation period in 
their rooms or in the corridors of the 
building. 

(Other Chicago Notes will be found on page 686.) 


Says Fellowships Degrade. 


Dr. John J. Stevenson, professor of 
geology at New York university, in an 
article recently published criticises 
severely the present system of univer- 
sity fellowships, declaring that altho in 
its infancy, it is practically a hiring of 
young men to continue their studies, and 
that the time can be seen approaching 
when the prospective candidates for the 
doctorate of philosophy will scan univer- 
sity catalogs to see which institution con- 
tains the largest list of rich plums. 

For college teaching, Professor Steven- 
son says, the preparation is more exact- 
ing than for any other profession, medi- 
cine not excepted. The prospect of spend- 
ing seven years in preparation, of work- 
ing for several years at a stipend of $700 
or per annum, and then at middle 
life, to receive a salary a little better 
than that given to a switchman in a 
freight yard, with the uncertain hope of 
a pension, is not alluring to one not yet 
resolved to take a monastic vow of cel- 
ibacy. As a result, college chairs are 
mostly filled by men not wholly depend- 
ent on the renumeration attached to their 
offices. 

In discussing the policy of alumni con- 
trol of universities, Professor Stevenson 
— out that it is probable that no col- 
ege to-day receives in tuition more than 
one-third of what its instruction actually 
costs, and therefore, before the alumni 
demand the right to govern the institu- 
tion, they ought to pay the thousand or 
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fifteen hundred dollars they owe to Alma 
Mater. 


Recent Deaths. 


The Rev. George Galen Carter, S. T. 
D., chancellor of All Saints Cathedral, 
Albany, and formerly president of the 
Nashotah Theological seminary, died on 
Dec, 2at Albany. Dr. Carter was born 
in 1840, and was graduated from Kenyan 
college in 1864. In 1867 he was ordained 
a deacon, and elevated to the priesthood 
by the late Bishop Bedell of Ohio in 1870. 
Besides holding many rectorships, he 
was a tutor in the Nashotah’ Theological 
seminary from 1868 to 1878, and presi- 
dent of the institution from 1886 until 1900. 


James E. Morrow, for many years prin- 
cipal of the Allegheny (Pa.) high school, 
died at the home of his son in Engle- 
wood, N. J., on Dec. 12, in his sixty- 
eighth year. Mr. Morrow was a gradu- 
uate of Washington and Jefferson col- 
lege, of the class of 1857. 


Miss Achsah M. Ely, professor of 
mathematics in Vassar college, was 
seized with an attack of dizziness while 
walking across the campus on the after- 
noon of December 13, and, falling to the 
ground, died within a few minutes. 
Death was due to eey- Miss Ely 
was a graduate of Vassar in its first 
class, and had occupied the chair of math- 
ematics since 1887. Previously she taught 
in City college, New York. 


Louis A. Ridge, for nineteen years 
supervising principal of the Thaddeus 
Stevens public school in Philadelphia, 
died on December 9 in that city. Mr. 
Ridge began teaching in Bucks county, 
Pa., fifty-two years ago, and _ shortly 
after went to Philadelphia. For two 
years he was president of the Teacher’s 
institute. 





Che Educational Foundations 


Professional Advancement Course 
Ossian H. Lang, Editor 


Educational Foundations occupies a unique place among 
‘ Aiming to be neither a newspaper, 
nor a journal of methods and devices, nor a mere review of 
education, it has for fifteen years 
steadfastly adhered to its original 
plan of supplying broad, thoro, pro- 
gressive, carefully planned courses 
for teachers who are 
or solid and permanent 
success in their chosen lifework. 
In addition to the most helpful sur- 
veys of the various departments of 
ms pedagogy, this magazine a 
intensely interesting and table 
general culture courses. 
may tend to broaden the teacher’s 
horizon, and increase his professional 
usefulness to an appreciable degree, 
is included in its scope. 
It has recently been adopted in Duluth, Jamestown, N. Y., 


professional periodicals, 
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FOUR-TRACK 


The Popular Illustrated Magazine 
of Trabel and Education 


From 130 to 160 pages each issue, every one of 
which is of human interest. 


IMPORTANT 


THE 
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Annville, Nanticoke, Easton, Tunkhannock, Pa., Springfield, 
Mo., Woodbridge, N. J., and scores of other cities, towns, 
and counties. 

The Program for 1904-5.—The ccurses of reading planned 
for promise to be of even greater usefulness and interest 
than those of last year. The co-operation of several valued 
friends makes possible a rich program partially suggested in 
the following outline 
AMERICAN EDUCATION, KELIGIOUS EDUCATION, MORAL EDUCATION, 

EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS, METHODOLOGY OF EDUCATION, SCIENCE 
AND AkT ASPECTS OF EDUCATION, PEDAGOGICAL TERMINOLUGY, 
EDUCATIONAL CLASSICS, EDUCATIONAL HISTORY, PSYCHOLOGY 
AND CHILD STUDY, COMMON SCHOOL EXTENSION, TEACHERS’ EX- 
AMINATIONS, THE ECUNOMICS OF TEACHING. 


Only $1.50 a year 


SPECIAL RATES WILL BE MADE TO READING CLUBS USING TEN OR 
MORE COPIE~. A pope’ ps suggestions for the organization and eonduct 
of such clubs both in city and country and outlines of ten courses with valuable 
pedagogical books will be sent on application. Address 


Subscriptions for 1905 only will be received 
until December 31st, 1904, at 50 cents per year; 
to foreign countries, $1.00. 


After January 1st, 1905, the subscription price 
will be $1.00; to foreign countries, $1.50; at 
at news stands ten cents per copy. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


and take advantage of this extraordinarily 
low rate. 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Box No. 11A 7 East 42ND St., NEW YORK 











FE. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York. 
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Topics of Discussions. 


PRINCIPALS’ MEETINGS AND TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES AT KANSAS CITY, Mo., 
UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCY 
OF JAMES M. GREENWOOD. 
1904—5. 


PRINCIPALS’ MEETINGS. 


Sept. 24, 1904—The Essential Elements 
of a Basis of Ethics. 


Oct. 22—Color and Color Harmony. 

Nov. 19—The Intellectual and Peda- 
gogical Needs of Principals from the 
Ward School Teacher’s Standpoint. 

Dec. 17—Importance of Diplomatic 
History. 

Jan. 28, 1905—The Janitor’s Side of 
Public School Work. 

Feb. 25—The Vices of Childhood and 
Youth. 


_ March 25— A Rational System of Phys- 
ical Training for All. 

April 22—The Scientific and Scholastic 
Training of the Educators in Germany is 
the Cause of German Industrial and Com- 
mercial Supremacy. 


May 22 A Comparison of Educational 
Systems of France and Japan. 

(a) Their Agreements. 

(b) Their Differences. 


June 10—The Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools of England Compared with 
the Elementary and Secondary Schools 
of Missouri. 


Teacher’s Monthly Meetings. 


SECTION OF THE FIRST, SECOND, THIRD 
AND FOURTH GRADES. 


CAROLINE F. STOLL, Chairman. 


a 8—The Teacher’s Ideals ‘of Meth- 
ods. 


_ Nov. 5—The Relation of Food, Cloth- 

ing, Exercise, and Sleep to the Act of 

——s and the Formation of Good 
abits. 


Dec. 3—The Origin and the Develop- 
ment of the Normal School Idea in Eu- 
rope and in America, and the present 
status of City Training Schools in the 
United States. 

Jan. 14—Thomas Jefferson and Horace 
Mann as Pioneer Educators. 

Feb. 11—Class in Spelling. Model les- 
son. 

Are the results in teaching spe 
satisfactory as formerly? If an 

March 11—Class in Reading. 

Is the teaching of reading a lost art? 

April 8—Class in Geography. 

The new versus the old in Geography 
teaching. 

May 6—Class in Literature. 

The history and value of literature 
work in the grades. 

June 3—Class in Music. 

Methods in Music. 


SECTION INCLUDING FIFTH, SIXTH, AND 
SEVENTH GRADES. 


GENEVIEVE M. TuRK, Chairman. 


Oct. 8—Sight, Hearing, and Seating 

Pupils in Relation to Education. 

ov. 5—(a) What branches and how 
they were taught in the common schools 
rt Any Colonies prior to the Revolution of 

(b) Since the Revolution, when and 
where and how were the additional 
branches added? 

Dec. 3—Compare the present common 
school course in England with those in 
operation in France and Germany. 

Jan. 14—What should the Elementary 
School do for those pupils who do not en- 
ter high school? 

Feb. 11—Class in Spelling. Model 
Spelling Lesson. 

Are the results in teaching spelling as 
satisfactory as formerly? If not, why? 


lling as 
why? 


March 11—Class in Reading. 
Is the Teaching of reading a lost art? 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


but the man is what we trytorecommend. Some weeks ago Supt. Boows 
who got his last high school principal from us in the same way, wrote t 
should be here. and wanted us to be ready to recommend two or three men for a grammar school principals. 

en he came we said“ The best man we know is W. H. Smith of Kinghampton. He is a Harvard graduate 
ident of the State grammar school principals’ association, a first rate fellow and married to a charming 
Mr. Uavey was impressed by his credentials, but BUT best?”—‘‘We have no next best. For just your 
“ Now suppose he doesn’t suit, who is your next place he is so much our best man that we have 
ere nearhim.” On Dec. 13, Mr. Davey wrote that Mr. Smith was unaminously elected at $1 
» “I have seen a large number of men in connection with this position, but believe that 





of East Orange, N. J. 
at on a certain day he 
ip. 


T A MAN 


pres: 
wife.” 
asked: 
no one eJse anywh 
to start and added co i i 
all things considered, he is by a]l odds the best man for the position.” That is the way we like to THE ” AW 


do agency work, and do do it whenever we are sure we have - 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
+ Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
683 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


HE BE ST TarEE Pusiic ScHooL VACANCIES, the best two normal school 
. vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past poor in 
Pe est va- 


ylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We-want teacvers for the 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For furtaer information call to see or address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, ManaGcer (National Education Bureau), HagRispurG, Pa. 
’ Provides Schools of all Grades with 
ALBAN Y TEAC HERS AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH 81 Chacel Street. Albany, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


TEACHERS’ CHRISTMAS VACATION TOUR TO 
WASHINCTON 


Leaving NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, 
and NEWARK Tuesday, December 27, 1904 


Rates, Covering All Necessary Expenses, $14.50 and $12.00, according to 
hotel selected. 


Detailed information at No. 4 Court Street, 860 Fulton Street, 390 Broadway, Brooklyn ; 113, 261 
461, 1854 Broadway, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York; any Pennsylvania Railroad Ticket Agent in New 
York and vicinity, or Colin Studds, A. E P. A., 263 Fifth Ave., New York. 


J. R. WOOD, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 


KELLOGG@’S NEW FANCY 
DRILLS AND MARCHES , 


is the best collection of such exercises 
for school use published. 


Has the most attractive Drills, Marches, Motion Songs, and Action Pieces. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 























GEO. W. BOYD, 
General Passenger Agent. 








Con- 
tains those especially appropriate for Arbor Day, Christmas, Washington’s Birth- 
day; 4 Flag Drills for Patriotic Occasions. Besides these a Wand Drill, Scarf Drill, 
Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill, Glove Drill, Cane Drill, Ruler Drill, Tambourine Drill, 


Muff and Gun Drill. 25 cents. 


We have scores of other valuable drills. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


The Educational Foundations 
Professional Advancement Course Ossian H. Lang, Editor 


The Program for 1904-5.—The courses of reading planned for promise to be of 
even greater usefulness and interest than those of last year. The co-operation of 
several valued friends makes possible a rich program partially suggested in the 
following outline : 

AMERICAN EDUOATION, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, MORAL EDUCATION, EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS, 
METHODOLOGY OF EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND ART ASPECTS OF EDUCATION, PEDAGOGICAL 
TERMINOLOGY, EDUOATIONA! “LASSICS, EDUCATIONAL HISTORY, PSYCHOLOGY AND OHILD 
STUDY, COMMON SCHOOL EXTENSION, TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS, THE ECONOMICS OF 


TEACHING. 

SPECIAL RATES WILL BE MADE TO READING CLUBS USING TEN OR 

Only $1.50 a year MORE COPIES. A circular giving suggestions for the organization and con- 

duct of such clubs both in city and country and outlines of ten courses with valuable pedagogical books will be 
88, 


sent on application. Ad 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


it is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EpucaTionaL FounDations which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. «nly $1.50 a Year. 


|E. L. KELLOGG # CO., 


Also 14 Motion Songs, and 8 Action Pieces. 
Send for Catalog to— 


61 EAST oth STREET, NEW YORK 











61 East Ninth St, New York 
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Rheumatism 


Is one of the constitutional 
diseases, [It manifests itself 
in local aches and pains,— 
inflamed joints and stiff 
muscles,—but it cannot be 
cured by local applications. 
It requires constitutional 
treatment acting through 
the blood, and best is a 
course of the great medicine 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


which has permanently 
cured thousands of cases. 


For testimonials of remarkable cures 
Send for Book on Rheumatism, No. 7. 
C. L. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 
















Broadway and # 


St. Denis Eleventh Street, 


#2 New York # 


Hotel, European Plan 
Convenient Location. 
William Taylor & Son. 


9 BORATED 
TALCUM 





AG Ahositive Relief 2 — 
: 7 CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 













higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 
lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. 

Get Mennen's (the original» GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 














and Musical Compo- 
sitions. We arrange 


ROYALTY P AID and popularize. 


——N——= PIONEER PUB, C0. 


297 Manhattan 
SONG -POENS Sem 
WE PUBLISH 


CHICAGO, = ILL. 
slarge line of Books and Aids ror Teachers. We keep 
in stock all the best books of teaching of ali publishers 
at teachers’ prices. Oataiogs free. Address E. L. 
KELLOGG 4CO., 61 Kast 9th Street, New York ; or 266 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, 116Summer St., Roston. Send 
all eubscriptions to the New York office. 


Adure & 
relief for Asthma. 
Sold by all Druggists 
or by mail, 35 cents. 
Charlestown. Mass. 











“DDERS PASTILLES, 


STOWELL & CO.. Mfrs. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 









April 8—Class in Geography. 
The new versus the old in Geography 
Teaching. 


May 6—Class in Literature. 

The history and value of literature 
work in the grades. 

June 3—Class in Music. 

Methods in Music. 


Chicago Notes. 


The superintendent of schools has re- 
ferred to the committee on school man- 
agement of the board of education a 
question in regard to the two entertain- 
ments which the high schools are author- 
ized to give each year. The rule of the 
board provides that the entertainment 
shall be rendered exclusively by the pu- 
pils and teachers of the school or ‘‘ their 
friends who may volunteer their ser- 
vices.’’ Superintendent Cooley wishes 
to know whether the practice of many 
years’ standing for some of the high 
schools to employ an outside teacher to 
train the members of the classes who 
present the plays, is in violation of the 
rule ‘‘their friends who may volunteer 
their services. ”’ 


The committee on school management 
has reported to the board of education that 
the parents of school children, especially 
the fathers, find it almost impossible to 
attend an afternoon meeting, and recom- 
mends that there be ad led to the lists of 
the classes of meetings for which school 
buildings may be opened free of charge 
the following: ‘‘Two meetings per year 
of teachers and parents in each school 
district. ’’ 


The committee on school management 
reports to the board of education that 
there is need of an additional number of 
teachers in the kindergarten, teachers of 
manual training in the elementary 
schools, and teachers of commercial sub- 
jects, science, and drawing in the high 
schools, and that the number of candi- 
dates available for certain other depart- 
ments of the elementary and high schools 
is small. 

Examinations for candidates for cer- 
tificates for principals and teachers _ will 
therefore be held on December 30 and 31. 
— examinations will be held 

an. 7. 


Literary Items. 


Mr. R. M. Johnson, whose ‘‘ Napoleon, 
a Short ee (A. S. Barnes & 
Cu.) is in use at Yale, Harvard, the Uni- 
versity of California, and other colleges, 
and who has entered this fall upon his 
duties as lecturer in Italian history at 
Harvard, has published thru the Macmil- 
lan Company another work ‘‘ The Napo- 
leonic Empire in Southern Italy and the 
Rise of the Secret Societies.’’ It, of ne- 
cessity, deals nn pe with the romantic 
and baffling figure of Murat. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, whose 
magazines, The World’s Work and Coun- 
try Life in America have achieved such 


Capacity 
for business receives its 
speediest reward in the selling 
department. 

If you think yeu have the 
ability to sell a Five Per Cent. 
Twenty-Year Gold Bend on 
the instalment plan write me 
stating your age, present 
occupation, and give me bank 
or other good references. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
32 Nassau Street, New York. N. Y. 





“OLDE LE 


ONLY DIRECT ALL- WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





Si. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde Line”’ is the favorite route 
between NEw YORK, BosToN, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EASTERN Pornts, and CHARLES- 

TON,S.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., makin 

direct connection for all points South an 
Southwest . sb Ss 
Fast Modern Steamships 
and Superior Service 
THEO. G. Ecer,G.M. Wa. P. CtyDE& Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 











| READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





“Tt may be true what some men say, 


Itmaun be true 


PUBLIC: 


endorses 
Iris asolidc 







whata men say,” 


PINIO 


Sapolio— ¥ 
couring soap-~ 
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ears 


“A shining coun- 
tenance” is pro- 
duced by ordinary 


soaps. 


The use of Pears’ 


reflects beauty and 


refinement. 


leaves the skin soft, 


white and natural. 


Matchless for the complexion. 


notable successes in sucha comparatively 
short time, announce the early debut of 
a third monthly, to be called Garden 
Magazine. Itwill be devoted to garden - 
ing, with departments covering all 
branches of the garden art adapted to 
the various‘ parts of the country. The 
illustrations will be of the same beautiful 
character as those in Country Life In 
America. The first number will be issued 
on the fourteenth of January, and, like 
all its successors, will deal with topics 
suitable to gardening at that time of the 
year. 


| The Pope Bicycle Manufacturing com- 
| pany have sent out a calendar containing 
|a memorandum leaf for each day in the 
| year, with 365 bright sayings in favor of 
| good roads, good health, outdoor exer- 
cise, and that great means of keeping 
and preserving health, the bicycle. The 
sayings are by the most eminent men 
living who have ‘‘done things.”’ 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has issued a series of little pamphlets, 
which while not primarily intended for 
use in schools, can certainly be well util- 
ized in the classrooms. They are attrac- 
tively bound and printed booklets, of the 
size to slip easily into the pocket, con- 
taining a brief synopsis of the cause of 
| the most common maladies, such as colds 
|and influenza, malaria, etc., with the 
| best remedies to use to prevent their oc- 
|currence, and if they are unfortunately 





Pears’ 








| contracted what to do until a physician 





Extra Fine Imported 


JS 6=pece 
China Tea Set 








with an order for 2 Ibs, of 
ew Crop, 60c. 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or % on, Gress Amer- 


lb., or an assorted order 
Teasand Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
88c. a Ib., or 59-2 oz. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, ete., or 25-1]b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 

Address Mr. J. 1. C. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 

Box 289 
81-38 Vesey Street, New York 









ican Baking Powder, 45c. a ¥ 


|can be obtained. There are pamphlets 
‘also on freezing of a of the body, 
\ || hemorrhage, and other accidents. The 
|| language can be understood by .one most 
densely ignorant of medical terms and 
| even of the first rudiments of anatomy, 
| yet the information is absolutely accur- 
ate, being the work of the great physi- 
cians at the company’s command. There 
is, of course, an utter absence of that 
tendency observable in much of the so- 
called medical literature which makes the 
reader imagine that he has the disease 
discussed. 

These booklets might be found very 
useful in the classroom. They can be ob- 
tained free on application to the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Medical De- 
_—™ 32 Nassau street, New York 

ity. 











Washington. 








Holiday Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 





DOUBLE TRACK. 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 
January 9th, 1905. Inauguration 

V SOUTHERN PALM LIMITED. 
Daily except Sunday, New York and St. 
Augustine. Two other fast trains daily. 
New York Office. 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. 8. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agt. 
Washington, D. C. 
8, H. HARDWICK, P. T. M. 
W. H. TAYLOE, G. P. A. 





December 27 has been selected as the 
date for the Personally-Conducted Holi- 
day Tour of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to Washington. This tour will cover a 
period of three days, affording ample 
time to visit all the principal points of 
interest at the National Capital, includ- 
ing the Congressional Library and the 
|new Corcoran Art Gallery. Rate, cover- 
ing railroad transportation for the round 

# trip and hotel accommodations, $14.50 or 
Mm $12.00 from New York, $13.00 or $10.50 
iq |from Trenton, and proportionate rates 
from other points, according to hotel 
selected. Rates cover accommodations 
at hotel for two days. Special side trip 
to Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with spe- 
| cial hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupon. 

or itineraries and full information 
apply to Ticket Agents; C. Studds, As- 
sistant Eastern Passenger Agent, 263 

Fifth Avenue, New York; or address 
Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 








Re-t and Health for Mother and Child 
Mrs. WI 1s HING SYRUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS oF, MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
REN WHILE TEETHING 
8: It SOOTHES the 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN. 


OFT . ’ 
GURES WIND COLIC, and ‘is the best rem for 





READERS will conter a favor by mentioning THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL wher communicating with 
advertisers 


PDIARRH@A. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 


three months and 


DYSPEPSIA 


“Having taken your wonderful ‘‘Cascarets”’ for 
eing entirely cured of stomach 
catarrh and dyspepsia, think a word of praise is 
due to ‘‘Cascarets’’ for their wonderful compositioa. 
I have taken numerous other so-called remedies 
but without avail and I find that Cascarets relieve 
more in a day than all the others I have taken 
would ina year.” 

James McGune, 108 Mercer St., Jersey City, N. J. 






Best For 


The Bowels 


CANDY CATHARTIC 


They WORK WHILE you gee 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, l0c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCQ, 

uaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 592 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


20° 


A LB. IN 
SeLs. Lors 
Recuiar 

Price 
P 33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. 


P 0. BOX 289 TEL 2451 CORTLANDT 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 




















Latest and mest pregressive metheds in 
dentistry. Preservation ef original teeth a 
epectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail er telephone in advaace for visiters 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 











Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission, 


E. L. KELLOGG &Co., 61 E. 9th St.,N. Y. 











Syrup. And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 





VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


be are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. School 
pe ingen yo principals, and assistants are invited to send to us at once for cir- 


BREWER 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY scitoine 2"caicxco 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the timeto Register Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. rite for circular and blank to-day 


9 Ciittsonth year, Same manager), has 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY 22.363 
— at $4,000 down. Form for 


mp. Recommends heartily. Con- 











stant demard for good teachers. ° 
H. 8S. K LLOGG, Manager, - 31 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY, 





occur ~— uently in School and Colleges 
Sudden Vacancies during fal and winter months and must 
be filled promptly. If not satisfactorily 
located write for particulars. C. J. ALBERT, Manager— 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St. New York Joun C. RocKwetL, Manager. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Veoartment of Instruction: Recommends Good Schools to parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. . YOUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


] We coc Specialists for all kinds of 
Specialization Marks This Age! ret"Hilit ternal patton 
if wedo not Incate you. Fourth year. Branch Office, Townsend. Montana. W. I. Fraser, Mer. 
Main Office, Warrensburg, Mo One fee places your name on both books. 


WARRENSBURG-MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ° 


- A STERN Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
AGENCY | MissE. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


Est.1s90. Inc.1904 














Warrensburg, Mo. 














70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private scbools, and families. Advises pareots about schools. W. O. PRATT. Manager. 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 


FIRST BXOK—LANGUAGE LESSONS—ENGLISH GRAMMAR 





Conform to the best modern methods of teaching the correct use of 
the language. 


is by far the best course I have seen published. With such 
a course inferior teachers could teach language well, and superior teachers 
would find the book stimulating and helpful in a high degree.” ENRY L. CLAPP 
(Master Geo. Putnam School, Boston). 


Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY S2!NGFIELD, mass. 


JOHN A HALL, Pres. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice- Pres. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 


BOSTON CHICAGO 











Percentage 

1893 1903 of Gains 

Premium Income........ _ ....-. $2,947,516.29 $6,136,253.94 108.18 
Income from Interest and rents 635,250.10 _1,394,496.90 119.52 
MPC MGs, 002... $3,582, 766.39 87.530, 750.84 110.19 

Assets, December 31 ............ $14,480,480.80 #33 590,999.39 131.97 
Amounts Insured, Dec. 31 ..... %83,760,969.00 #169,668,456.00 102.56 
Su plus, December 31.. ........ #1.020,316.96  %2,647,491.38 159.48 


SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION THE COMPANY HAS ped TO IifS POLICY HOLDERS IN 
Death Claims, $25,301,488.71 ndowments en. $4,209,725.00 
Dividends Paid and Credited, sis, 073,293.2 


Assets, December 31, 1903, $33,590,999.39 Liabilities, $30,943,508.01 ‘ieee $2,647 ,491.38 











EIMEK & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Selen- 
tific Instruments, 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 


Do not fail to visit our Radium and other 
exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis, Mo. 


A G. Spalding & Bros. 


oy ene ye epuernien catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. 

Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; it is folly guaranteed free from all 
defects enther of material or workmaasbip. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. When 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our pri es will 
prove anindvcement. Also, remember we chal- 
lenge comoarison and will be glad to submit sam- 

ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding 6 Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee Falls - - Mass. 











THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


rHAT I8 A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. TH# JO y LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN :: =: 


NEW YORK Ano 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTanaSERVICE the BEST 


W. E. ARNOLD, G. P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


and 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 











Complete Laboratory Outfits 





Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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